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STRINDBERG’S  “GUSTAV  ADOLF’’ 

AND  LESSING 

Walter  Johnson 
University  of  Washington 

That  Strindberg  wrote  his  historical  plays  about  figures  out 
of  the  Swedish  past  primarily  for  the  theater  and  not  for 
the  study  is  a  fact;  yet,  as  everyone  who  has  read  the  historical 
plays  knows,  one  of  the  most  interesting  among  them — Gustav 
Adolf  (1900) — is  strikingly  different  from  the  rest  in  that  the 
conventional  limit  of  time  for  a  theatrical  performance  is  dis¬ 
regarded  and  in  that  it  contains  an  appreciable  number  of 
scenes  or  parts  of  scenes  that  either  are  not  really  dramatic  in 
quality  or  that  are,  from  a  theatrical  point  of  view,  unnecessarily 
repetitious.  Both  the  great  length  of  Gustav  Adolf  (a  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  play  without  cutting  would  require  over  six  hours) 
and  the  inclusion  of  passages  that  do  little  to  forward  the  action 
economically  indicate  that  in  Gustav  Adolf,  Strindberg  did  some¬ 
thing  not  in  keeping  with  his  practice  in  the  other  plays  about 
Swedish  historical  figures.  Most  of  these  plays,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  concentrate  on  one  central  character  at  a  crucial 
time  in  his  career  (Gustav  Vasa,  for  example),  they  contain  very 
few  lines  that  are  not  necessary  dramatically,  and  they  are  all 
designed  to  be  performed  within  the  limits  of  a  conventional 
evening  in  the  theater.  Unlike  the  others,  Gustav  Adolf  in  its 
entirety,  while  it  is  highly  satisfactory  for  the  study,  presents 
problems  for  the  theater  that  perhaps  can  be  solved  only  by 
judicious  cutting  of  primarily  non-dramatic  scenes  and  repeti¬ 
tious  passages. 

Strindberg  himself  has  more  than  hinted  as  to  why  Gustav 
Adolf  became  such  a  long  play:  In  his  Open  Letters  to  the  Intimate 
Theater,  he  says: 

In  an  unpretentious  little  [booklet]  I  happened  to  read  that  Gustav  Adolf, 
who  had  begun  his  career  by  torturing  Catholics  . . .  had  finally  come  so  far 
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that  he  had  hanged  his  own  men  who  had  disturbed  a  Catholic  service. .  . . 
Then  I  saw  at  once  his  whole  character  and  the  whole  drama,  and  I  called  it  my 
Nathan  the  Wise} 

The  last  statement  is  particularly  pertinent,  for  the  relationship 
between  Lessing’s  play  (1779)  and  Gustav  Adolf  (1900)  is  worth 
examining  (brief  though  the  examination  must  be  within  the 
limited  space  available  here)  not  least  from  the  point  of  view  of 
attempting  to  determine  why  Strindberg  departed  partially  at 
least  from  his  custom  of  making  his  historical  plays  fit  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  modern  theater  performances. 

Labelling  Gustav  Adolf  his  Nathan  the  Wise  is,  I  believe, 
Strindberg’s  way  of  stating  frankly  that  in  this  play  he  was  not 
as  usual  composing  a  strictly  historical  drama  of  character  but 
was  composing  a  play  that  was  both  a  drama  of  character  and 
a  play  of  ideas  as  well  and  in  the  process  doing  what  Lessing  had 
done:  Making  a  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  both  reli¬ 
gious  and  racial  tolerance. 

Lessing’s  Nathan  the  Wise  is  a  very  long  loosely-constructed 
blank-verse  five-act  play  designed  deliberately  to  serve  as  a 
dramatic  sermon  on  religious  tolerance  and  brotherly  love. 
Concentrating  on  ideas  and  not  on  dramatic  action,  Lessing  in¬ 
troduces  representatives  of  Christianity,  Mohammedanism, 
and  Judaism  against  a  somewhat  vague  background  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  the  Third  Crusade  in  the  1190’s.  The  historical 
background  has  only  minor  importance;  there  is  little  emphasis 
on  character  development  (the  Templar  alone  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ception);  the  one  ever-dominant  factor  is  the  concentration  on 
the  ideas  of  tolerance  and  humanitarianism.  No  one  can  fail  to 
appreciate  the  effectiveness  of  the  Lessing  play  as  a  propaganda 
document;  in  spite  of  its  decidedly  unsatisfactory  plot  and 
heavy  blank  verse,  it  does  make  its  points  very  well. 

Sincerely  converted  to  a  faith  in  deity  during  his  Inferno 
period  (1894-1897)  and  convinced,  as  he  explains  in  the  To 
Damascus  trilogy  (the  first  two  parts  of  which  antedate  Gustav 
Adolf),  that  Providence  does  play  a  part  in  every  man’s  life, 
Strindberg  in  his  post-Inferno  plays  emphasizes  morality  as  a 
factor  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  religious  experience. 

*  Oppna  brev  till  Intitna  leatern,  p.  249. 
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Examining  much  of  the  material  available  on  Gustav  Adolf  in 
1899  and  1900,  Strindberg  believed  he  found  substantial  evi¬ 
dence  for  interpreting  the  great  king  (1)  as  a  man  of  tolerance 
who  had  developed  beyond  the  narrow  dogmas,  prejudices,  and 
practices  of  an  orthodox  sect  to  the  point  where  he  recognized 
the  essential  identity  of  all  the  great  monotheistic  religions  and 
certainly  of  all  the  branches  of  Christianity,  and  (2)  as  a  great 
leader  who  had  done  something  important  to  curb  intolerance. 
To  Strindberg,  the  important  facts  about  religion  were  not  dog¬ 
mas  and  theology  but  individual  faith  and  the  expression  of  that 
faith  in  one’s  thinking  and  living  in  general.  Essentially,  these 
ideas  are  the  same  as  Lessing’s;  the  ideas  were,  of  course,  original 
with  neither  Lessing  nor  Strindberg,  but  both  of  them  had  ac¬ 
cepted  these  ideas  on  the  basis  of  their  own  experience,  observa¬ 
tion,  and  thinking.  For  Strindberg,  the  conviction  that  Gustav 
Adolf,  too,  had  reached  the  same  conclusions  not  only  added 
increased  interest  to  the  king  but  also  provided  a  story  that 
was  highly  suitable  for  dramatic  treatment.  Keenly  aware  of 
the  broad  implications  of  tolerance,  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  and 
Gustav  Adolf  as  the  most  important  figure  in  that  war,  Strind¬ 
berg  saw  his  play  as  a  modern  prose  counterpart  to  Lessing’s, 
but  it  did  not  become,  one  must  add,  an  imitation  of  Nathan  the 
W  ise. 

Lessing’s  influence  on  Strindberg  did  not  include  then  the 
contribution  of  ideas  about  religious  and  racial  tolerance; 
Strindberg  had  reached  the  same  conclusions  independently  and 
had  found  them  illustrated  or  suggested  in  his  reading  about 
the  Swedish  king  who  had  been  hailed  as  the  champion  of 
tolerance  from  the  seventeenth  century  on;  but  Lessing’s  pains¬ 
taking  and  even  repetitious  didactic  technique  in  Nathan  the 
Wise  may  very  well  have  led  Strindberg  into  including  in  the 
realistic  Gustav  Adolf  the  unusually  long  and  frequently  repeti¬ 
tious  discussions  of  the  relative  merits  of  Lutheranism,  Calvin¬ 
ism,  and  Catholicism.  I  refer  specifically  to  such  scenes  as  those 
in  which  the  quartermaster  and  the  sergeant  major  engage  in 
religious  argument  and  Johan  Ban^r’s  detailed  advocacy  of 
syncretism. 

Much  more  direct  results  of  Lessing’s  model  are  the  scenes  in 
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Act  III  in  which  Strindberg  introduces  representatives  not  only 
of  the  three  branches  of  Christianity  involved  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War  but  also  representatives  of  Mohammedanism, 
Romany,  and  Judaism  for  the  express  purpose  of  demonstrating 
that  the  really  important  matters — faith  in  God  and  the  con¬ 
viction  that  He  is  good — are  shared  by  all  these  religions  and  by 
all  Christian  sects  and  that  what  separates  them  are  such  rela¬ 
tively  insignificant  matters  as  dogmas  and  practices. 

Strindberg’s  introduction  of  the  representatives  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  is  necessarily  quite  different  from  Lessing’s:  Strind¬ 
berg  had  no  historical  justification  for  including  a  parallel  for 
either  a  Saladin,  a  Sittah  or  an  Al-Hafi;  ordinary  Afghan  soldiers 
— acquired  from  Bethlen-Gabor’s  disbanded  guerilla  Moslem 
bands — serve  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  idea  that  the  es¬ 
sence  of  their  religion  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  (Lutheran, 
Calvinistic,  or  Catholic)  and  of  Judaism,  not  to  mention  that 
of  the  briefly  touched-on  Romany.  The  inclusion  of  representa¬ 
tive  groups  of  Jews,  Calvinists,  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and  Mo¬ 
hammedans  at  worship  is  parallel  in  implication  and  effect  to 
what  Lessing  does  in  Nathan  the  Wise:  The  intended  lesson  is 
driven  home  firmly  by  lengthy  discussion  and  detailed  illustra¬ 
tions. 

In  one  important  secondary  character,  Strindberg  has,  with¬ 
out  question,  come  under  the  direct  influence  of  Lessing.  Marcus 
of  Hamburg  is  highly  reminiscent  of  Lessing’s  Nathan;  as  the 
outstanding  representative  of  Judaism,  Marcus  is  a  civilized 
human  being  who  shares  with  Nathan  the  wisdom  of  a  gifted 
member  of  an  oppressed  religion  and  group.  Lessing’s  |>assage 
(in  R.  Dillon  Boylan’s  translation,  p.  87)  :* 


*  Lessing’s  Nathan  the  Wist.  David  McKay,  Philadelphia.  Or,  as  Strindberg 
read  it: 


0  nun  danni 

Was  hat  es  dann  fllr  Not!  Die  Schlinge  liegt 
Ja  nur  dem  geizigen,  besorglichen, 
Furchtsamen  Juden,  nicht  dem  guten,  nicht 
Dem  weisen  Manne.  Dieser  ist  ja  so 
Schon  unser,  ohne  Schlinge.  Das  Vergntlgen, 
Zu  hOren,  wie  ein  solcher  Mann  sich  ausred’t; 
Mit  welcher  dretsten  Stlrk*  entweder  er 
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why,  then, 

Your  difficulty  ceases;  for  a  snare 
Implies  an  avaricious,  cheating  Jew, 

And  not  an  upright  man.  Then  he  is  ours 
Without  a  snare.  Twill  give  us  joy  to  hear 
How  such  a  man  will  speak — with  what  stern  strength 
He’ll  tear  the  net,  or  with  what  cunning  skill 
Untangle  all  its  meshes,  one  by  one. 

might  very  well  have  been  the  point  of  departure  for  Strind¬ 
berg’s  Marcus,  who,  though  he  does  not  play  the  central  role  in 
Gustav  Adolf  that  Nathan  plays  in  Lessing’s  drama,  nevertheless 
has  the  wisdom,  the  tolerance,  and  the  insight  to  untangle  many 
of  “the  meshes”  of  Gustav  Adolf’s  “net  one  by  one.”  Take  as  an 
example  of  Strindberg’s  use  of  Marcus; 

King:  You  talk  like  a  Catholic  I 
Mascvs:  Do  they  talk  in  a  special  way? 

King  {remains  silent,  controls  himself). 

Marcus:  Excuse  me.  Your  Majesty;  I  am  not  a  friend  of  the  Catholics;  the 
Eternal  God  does  not  seem  to  love  the  one  child  more  than  the  other,  in  spite 
of  His  hatred  of  the  Virgin  dty. .  • .  But  you  ^red  Tilly — I  mean  Saul — 
for  the  sake  of  sordid  gain  and  the  unclean  spoils,  and  that  is  why  he  fell 
into  disfavor  with  the  Lord  and  had  to  give  up  both  his  throne  and  his  lifel 
King:  Are  you  a  prophet? 

Marcus:  Not  at  all!  But  Samuel  was,  and  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  say:  Go, 
prince  from  the  North,  and  destroy  Tilly,  who  did  not  obey  the  voice  of  God, 
for  now  God  has  turned  away  from  him  because  he  did  not  destroy  the  spoils. 
King:  You  are  the  one  who  speaks,  Marcus,  but  it  is  as  if  your  voice  came  from 
someone  elsel  How  can  you,  who  are  a  Jew. . . . 

Marcus:  Do  we  not  all  have  the  same  Father?  Has  not  one  God  created  us  all? 
King:  Yes,  but  no  one  knows  the  Father  except  through  the  Son,  and  you  hate 
the  Sonl 

Marcus:  No,  for  I  can  not  hate  what  doesn’t  exist  for  mel  (Pause) 

King:  So  you  don’t  believe  that  human  beings  destroyed  Magdeburg? 

Marcus:  No,  for  the  fire  broke  out  in  sixty  places  at  the  same  time,  and  neither 
the  inhabitants  nor  the  enemy  wanted  to  destroy  the  city!  It  ^^’as  the  angel  of 
death  who  did  it,  but  before  him  the  Lord  in  His  mercy  had  sent  another 
angel  to  warn  them  I 


Die  Stricke  kurs  zerreiszet,  oder  auch 
Mit  welcher  schlauen  Vorsicht  er  die  Netze 
Vorbei  sich  windet:  dies  VergnUgen  hast 
Du  obendrein. 
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King:  I  didn’t  know  that!  Do  you  know  what  I  was  thinking  about  when  you 
came  in? 

Marcus:  I  am  no  fortune  teller,  Your  Majesty! 

King:  I  was  thinking  of  returning  to  my  homeland,  for  I  seemed  to  see  God’s 
finger  raised  threateningly:  Back !  But  now  you  come. . . . 

Marcus:  ...  the  Jew! 

King:  Do  you  know  that  I  am  blamed  for  the  destruction  of  Magdeburg,  and 
that  I  felt  the  blame  was  very  heavy  until  you  freed  me  from  it  just  now? 
Advise  me! 

Marcus:  I  already  have! 

King:  To  stay? 

Marcus:  Of  course. .  .  .  And  first  of  all:  to  act  justly!  Return  Spandaul 
King:  Then  I  can’t  move! 

Marcus:  Doubt  not,  but  believe!  Give  what  is  little,  and  you  will  receive  what  is 
great  1  Do  not  tempt  God,  but  try  Him.  Believe  that  God  is  goodl  Tryl 
King  {after  some  hesitation) :  Well !  Let  it  be  in  the  name  of  Christ  !* 

It  is  Marcus  who  represents  the  purest  application  of  the  man 
of  tolerance  and  common  humanity,  not  sentimentally  but 
rationally  within  the  limits  of  historical  reality.  In  both  plays, 
a  Jew — the  representative  of  the  most  oppressed  group — re¬ 
ceives  the  distinction  of  having  the  clearest  insight  into  the 
problems  implicit  in  intolerance  and  inhumanity. 

Another  significant  fact  about  Marcus,  Gustav  Adolf’s  ad¬ 
viser  and  interpreter  of  events  as  well  as  source  of  funds,  that  is 
decidedly  reminiscent  of  Lessing  is  the  fact  that  Marcus,  unlike 
most  of  Strindberg’s  characters,  remains  a  fundamentally  static 
character.  The  Marcus  that  appears  in  Act  II  is  the  Marcus  that 
appears  in  Act  V:  No  development  has  taken  place.  In  the  same 
sense,  most  of  the  Lessing  characters  in  Nathan  the  Wise — aside 
from  the  Templar — do  not  change  particularly.  Strindberg’s 
primary  and  secondary  characters  do  not  as  a  rule  remain  static 
types  but  are  appreciably  dynamic.  Note,  for  example,  Erik 
Rilamb  and  Johan  Ban6r  in  Gustav  Adolf;  they  as  well  as  the 
central  character  have  developed  during  the  course  of  the  action; 
they  have  changed  as  human  beings  do.  Marcus,  however,  does 
not;  Strindberg  has  depended  on  the  much  more  important 
Nathan  for  his  model  for  Marcus  the  Jew,  who  represents 
Judaism  in  Strindberg’s  Nathan  the  Wise. 

*  This  passage  and  the  passage  from  Open  Letters  to  the  Intimate  Theater  are 
quoted  from  the  forthcoming  translation  of  Gustav  Adolf, 
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Strindberg  undoubtedly  gained  some  inspiration  from  Les¬ 
sing  in  his  pointing  up  the  flaws  in  the  various  Christian  sects. 
In  the  numerous  exchanges  between  the  humbler  representatives 
of  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  and  Catholicism  as  well  as  among 
the  higher-ranking  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  (Georg  Wilhelm 
of  Brandenburg  and  Fredrik  V  of  Pfalz,  and  some  of  the  Swedes) 
are  illustrated  the  bigotry,  the  pride,  the  superficiality,  and  the 
lip  service  of  many  of  the  adherents  of  the  various  sects  that 
have  parallels  in  Daja  and  the  Patriarch,  for  example. 

But  Gustav  Adolf  is  not  an  imitation  of  Nathan  the  Wise. 
Similarity  of  ideational  content  and  repetitious  emphasis  on 
tolerance  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  are  there;  Marcus  is 
modelled  upon  Nathan;  the  technique  of  introducing  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  three  great  religions,  the  generally  unfavorable  por¬ 
trayal  of  such  representatives  as  Georg  Wilhelm  and  Frederik 
V  of  Pfalz  stem  from  Lessing;  and  the  unwieldiness  of  the  play 
is  a  direct  result  of  having  Nathan  the  Wise  in  mind.  It  is  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  terms  of  these  matters  that  Gustav  Adolf  may  be 
considered  affected  by  the  influence  of  Lessing. 

The  elimination  of  most  of  these  matters  in  a  stage  production 
would  not  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  Strindberg’s  contribution 
to  the  contemporary  discussion  of  both  religious  and  racial 
tolerance  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

An  interesting  experiment  for  any  admirer  of  Strindberg’s 
historical  plays  to  perform  is  to  read  the  play  omitting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages:  Act  II,  Scene  1  (to  the  king’s  entrance);  Act 
III,  Scene  1 ;  Scene  2  (to  the  entrance  of  Horn,  Baner,  and  Tor- 
stensson);  Act  IV,  Scene  1;  Scene  2  (to  the  king’s  entrance); 
Scene  3  (to  the  king’s  entrance).  Scene  4  (to  the  king’s  entrance) ; 
and  Act  V,  Scene  1  (to  the  king’s  entrance).  The  result  will  be, 
I  believe,  to  eliminate  both  the  didactic  repetitiousness  and 
the  non-dramatic  elements  or,  if  you  will,  the  elements  that  are 
satisfactory  in  the  study  but  that  would  cause  the  action  to  drag 
on  the  stage.  Uniting  what  remains  of  Acts  III  and  IV  would 
then  make  it  possible  to  present  the  play  within  reasonable 
time. 

What  would  remain  would  be  a  theatrically  effective  his¬ 
torical  drama  of  character  which  not  only  would  center  on  the 
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development  of  Gustav  Adolf  at  the  most  crucial  time  of  his  life  i 
but  which  would  also  provide  an  unusually  illuminating  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  of  intolerance.  The  primary 
emphasis  would  be  on  character  development  and  dramatic 
action  and  not  on  ideas.  But  since  Strindberg’s  interpretation  of  j 
Gustav  Adolf  is  that  of  a  man  who  develops  from  bigoted  loyalty  ! 
to  a  sect  to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  both  intolerance 
and  tolerance  and  who  attempts  successfully  to  limit  the  former  » 
and  to  forward  the  latter,  the  impact  of  the  play  would  be  that 
of  a  historical  drama  as  thoroughly  Strindbergian  as  Gustav  ' 
Vasa,  Erik  XJV,  Queen  Christina,  and  Gustav  III,  to  mention  ; 
only  a  few,  are  Strindbergian.  I 


A  FCX)TNOTE  TO  “SWEDISH  WITCHCRAFT 
AND  THE  MATHERS” 

Adolph  B.  Benson 
Yale  University 

IN  1669  and  1670  a  virulent  form  of  witchcraft  had  raged  in 
the  province  of  Dalarne,  Sweden;  some  victims  had  been 
executed  at  the  “King’s  Command,”  according  to  the  allegedly 
official  announcement  of  the  time;  and  accounts  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  unfortunte  results  had  become  very  popular  in  Europe. 
Anthony  Horneck,  a  German  settler  in  England,  had  written  a 
realistic  work  on  the  subject  and  translated  it  into  English  under 
the  title  of  “An  Account  of  what  happened  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  in  the  Years  1669  and  1670  and  upwards.  In  relation  to 
some  Persons  that  were  accused  for  Witches,  and  Tried  and 
Executed  by  the  King’s  Command.”  This  English  version  had 
later  been  incorporated  in  Joseph  Glanvil’s  Saducistnus  Tri- 
umphatus  or  a  full  and  plain  Evidence  concerning  Witches  and 
Apparatus,  of  which  a  second  edition  had  appeared  in  1681,  and 
a  third  in  1689. 

Apparently,  a  copy  either  of  Horneck’s  account  or  that  of 
Glanvil,  or  both,  had  reached  Increase  Mather,  president  of 
Harvard  College,  and  his  son  Cotton  tolerably  soon,  for  Cotton 
Mather  in  1692,  when  he  defended  his  relentless  attitude  and 
actions  toward  the  accused  witches  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in 
his  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  he  quoted  at  great  length 
from  the  Horneck  story  about  the  Dalecarlian  witchcraft  in 
Sweden.  This  tale  of  the  Salem-Sweden  witchcraft  relation  was 
written  up  by  the  present  writer  under  the  title  “Swedish  Witch¬ 
craft  and  the  Mathers,”  and  first  published  in  Studies  in  Honor 
of  Hermann  Collitz  (Baltimore,  1930).  Later  it  was  republished 
in  the  writer’s  American  Scandinavian  Studies  (1952)  with  an 
additional  informative  note  at  the  end  (about  Increase  Mather’s 
interest  in  Danish  scientists)  by  the  editor,  Marshall  W.  S. 
Swan,  now  director  of  the  U.  S.  Information  Service  in  Milan, 
Italy.  The  writer  assumed  in  1930  that  1692  was  the  first  date 
of  a  definite  citation  about  Sweden  by  a  native  American  author 
of  non-Scandinavian  origin.  But  now  we  can  move  the  date  back 
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a  few  years,  and  that  is  the  chief  purpose  of  this  “Footnote.” 

The  discovery  was  made  by  the  above-mentioned  Dr.  Swan, 
a  graduate  and  Ph.D.  of  Harvard  and  a  former  college  teacher 
of  English  who  knows  American  Colonial  literature  well.  He  had 
become  especially  interested  in  Increase  Mather,  the  former  head 
of  his  Alma  Mater.  From  Milan  Mr.  Swan  wrote  recently  that 
he  had  found,  in  a  London  edition  of  1890,  a  book  by 
Mather  which  had  originally  been  dated  in  1683  and  whose  title 
was  Remarkable  Providences  Illustrative  of  the  Earlier  Days  of 
American  Colonization,  with  a  reference  to  Horneck’s  History  of 
the  Witches  in  Sweden.  In  an  earlier  London  version  of  1856,  we 
found  the  fact  substantiated,  and  with  the  same  pagination 
(p.  132).  The  reference  runs  as  follows: 

There  is  lately  published  (by  Dr.  Homeck)  the  History  of  the  Witches  in  Sweden: 
by  whose  means  that  kingdom  was  fearfully  plagued.  Upon  examination,  they 
confessed  their  crime,  and  were  executed  in  the  year  1670. 

The  Preface  to  the  volume  is  dated  at  “Boston  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  January  1,  1683/4.”  This  means  that  we  can  now  date  a 
reference  to  Sweden  in  an  American  book  back  to  1683.  There 
may  be  an  even  earlier  date.  But  we  are  confronted  now  with  a 
serious,  p>erplexing  problem.  Since  the  Salem  witchcraft  trials 
did  not  take  place  until  1692,  and  the  execution  of  the  Swedish 
witches  had  been  widely  proclaimed  several  years  before,  could 
there  not  have  been  an  inciting,  contributory  influence  of  the 
Swedish  witch  trials  upon  those  of  Salem?  This  is  not  too  pleas¬ 
ant  to  contemplate,  but  it  is  a  provocative  thought,  a  suggestion. 


i 


THE  IBSEN  PROFILE:  NOTES  ON  IBSEN  PRODUC¬ 
TIONS  IN  21  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

L.  M.  Collins 
Fisk  University 

Five  years  ago  the  Norwegian  Government  invited  the 
Howard  Players,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to  tour  Scandinavia. 
With  glad  acceptance  and  happy  results  the  Players,  21  students 
and  3  professors,  made  an  88-day  tour,  playing  55  performances 
of  Ibsen’s  Wild  Duck  and  Heyward’s  Mamba's  Daughters  in 
Scandinavia  and  in  Germany.  These  American  students,  as 
pilgrims,  with  enthusiasm,  respect,  and  artistry,  brought  Ibsen 
home  to  Norway.  For  them  and  for  the  people  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany  Ibsen  was  of  the  moment, 
a  sentimental  recall  and  a  cultural  vitality. 

Eric  Bentley’s  well-known  essay,  “Ibsen:  Pro  and  Con,”  is 
widely  read  by  U.  S.  collegians  today  appearing  as  it  does  in  the 
Modern  Library  edition  of  Plays  by  Henrik  Ibsen,  published 
for  classroom  use.  Mr.  Bentley  concludes  his  analysis  by  check¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  dynamics  of  Ibsen  by  noting:  “No  playwright 
has  managed  to  project  into  his  scenes  more  of  the  pressure  of 
modern  life,  its  special  anxiety,  strain  and  stress.  The  life  of  our 
times  courses  through  his  plays  in  a  torrent  .  .  .  Ibsen’s  world, 
which  is  so  large  a  sector  of  the  modern  world,  social  and  per¬ 
sonal,  outer  and  inner,  unfolds  before  us.” 

Concurring  with  Mr.  Bentley  in  his  pro-Ibsen  sentiments,  I 
wondered  what  the  colleges  in  the  U.  S.  were  doing  with  Ibsen 
today,  that  is,  in  the  last  five  years.  So  wondering,  I  decided  to 
send  out  a  questionnaire  to  the  large  and  small  colleges  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  their  little-theater  productions  and  for  their  re¬ 
gard  for  the  masters,  and  representative  geographically  of  all 
the  States  and  sectional  interests.  I  restricted  their  replies  only 
by  the  1950-1955  time  limit  for  control  and  also  for  emphasis  on 
the  idea  of  the  survey:  to  study  current  interest  in  Ibsen  in 
American  college  and  university  productions. 

These  were  the  four  questions: 

1.  What  plays  were  presented  (Indicate  audience  reaction)? 
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2.  What  plays  are  being  considered  for  production? 

3.  W'hy  are  these  plays  being  considered? 

4.  If  no  plays  have  been  presented,  explain  why  not. 

Of  the  colleges  to  which  the  questionnaire  was  directed,  21 
replied.*  This,  then,  is  the  Ibsen  profile  as  drawn  by  their  an¬ 
swers. 

The  University  of  Chicago  indicated  greatest  Ibsen  interest 
by  having  produced  three  plays  since  1950:  Hedda  Gabler, 
Ghcsts,  and  The  Wild  Duck.  Northwestern  repeated  by  popular 
demand  its  production  of  Hedda  Gabler,  done  already  in  April 
1953.  And  W'ashington  played  Peer  Gyni  for  a  run  of  six  weeks  in 
the  spring  of  1951. 

Hedda  Gabler,  Ghosts,  and  Peer  GyrU  are  the  Ibsen  plays 
most  often  produced,  four  of  the  colleges  having  done  produc¬ 
tions  of  each.  A  DolVs  House  is  second  with  three  productions. 
The  Wild  Duck,  Little  Eyolf,  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  and  An 
Enemy  of  the  People  were  given  one  production  each.  The  Wild 
Duck  was  given  a  week’s  run  last  March  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  to  “full  houses”  and  “excellent  response.”  Marion 
Phillips,  director  of  the  University  theater,  writes:  “We  consider 
Ibsen  a  great  playwright  and  past  productions  have  proven  his 
plays’  success  at  the  box-office.” 

Ronald  Mitchell  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  notes: 
“/oA»  Gabriel  Borkman,  very  well  cast  and  liked  by  Ibsenites, 
but  the  general  audience  found  it  gloomy.  Peer  Gynt  very  favor¬ 
able,  though  naturally  some  audience  members  prefer  modern 
American  light  comedy.  ...  All  in  all,  this  was  a  success.” 

Glenn  Hughes  of  the  Washington  Showboat  Theatre  checks  a 
“very  good”  audience  reaction  to  his  production  of  Peer  Gynt. 
At  Western  Reserve  the  Little  Eyolf  audience  showed  “divided 
reaction — some  were  quite  enthusiastic,  others  did  not  like  it 
esi>ecially.”  At  Fisk,  Ghosts  was  “on  the  whole  well-received 
though  not  as  well  as  Hedda  Gabler,  produced  in  1946-47,  prob- 

*  Atlanta,  Beloit,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Dillard,  Fisk,  Hampton,  Iowa, 
Lincoln  (Mo.),  Minnesota,  No.  Dakota,  Northwestern,  Princeton,  Southern 
California,  St.  Olaf,  Talladega,  Texas,  Washington,  Western  Reserve,  Wisconsin, 
and  Yale. 
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ably  because  text  was  not  as  good  nor  performance  on  same  level. 
Actors  were  younger  and  less  experienced.” 

Hedda  Gabler  received  favorable  response  at  St.  Olaf, 
where  it  “provided  opportunity  for  some  critical  evaluation  of 
the  so-called  psychological  drama.” 

The  plays  most  enthusiastically  received  were  Peer  Gynt, 
Hedda  Gabler,  The  Wild  Duck,  Ghosts,  and  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  (at  Beloit,  Chicago,  Minnesota,  Northwestern,  St.  Olaf, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin),  while  A  Doll's  House  drew  only 
“fair”  responses  at  Yale. 

In  plans  for  near-future  productions  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
leads  with  three  votes,  followed  by  Peer  Gynt  and  Rosmersholm 
with  two  votes,  and  The  Master  Builder,  The  Wild  Duck,  and 
Hedda  Gabler  with  one  consideration  each.  Of  the  reasons  set 
forth  by  the  various  directors  for  considering  these  plays,  Ralph 
Haugen’s  are  exceptionally  revealing:  “I  have  tentative  plans 
for  future  productions  of  Peer  Gynt,  Rosmersholm,  and  John 
Gabriel  Borkman  since  I  believe  that  they  are  Ibsen’s  best 
plays.  Ibsen  drama  is  always  welcome  at  St.  Olaf  since  so 
many  students  take  a  year’s  course  in  Ibsen  from  Dr.  Theodore 
Jorgenson  and  also  the  influence  of  the  Scandinavian- American 
culture  is  rather  strong.  I  might  note  that  St.  Olaf  College 
Theatre  Department  tries  to  give  representative  Scandinavian 
dramatists  a  showing,  such  as  Lagerkvist,  Strindberg,  Kjeld 
Abbel,  etc.” 

Just  as  revealing  in  a  technical  sense  is  Professor  Mitchell’s 
notes  (Wisconsin):  ''Rosmersholm  is  on  our  list  as  a  possible 
serious  play  to  set  against  three  light  ones.  Its  tight  con¬ 
struction,  small  cast  and  modest  setting  requirements  make  it 
possible.” 

Hedda  Gabler  at  Minnesota  and  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
at  Chicago  are  part  of  a  policy  of  presenting  “the  best  drama — 
past  and  present.”  And  The  Master  Builder  and  The  Wild  Duck 
are  being  considered  at  Beloit  out  of  the  “hope  to  include  Ibsen 
in  our  program  during  the  summer  of  1955  since  we  like  to  do 
an  Ibsen  play  at  least  once  every  four  years.” 

In  the  spring  of  1955,  13  of  the  21  colleges  surveyed  were 
considering  no  Ibsen  play  for  production.  Five  colleges  have 
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done  no  Ibsen  plays  and  have  no  plans  for  them:  Texas  (“Our 
directors  have  not  expressed  a  desire  to  do  an  Ibsen  recently.”) ; 
Columbia  (“It  happened  that  way.”);  Princeton  (“Perhaps  no 
student  is  interested  in  Ibsen.”);  Southern  California  (“Most 
translations  of  Ibsen  are  not  good  from  a  stage  standpoint. 
There  is  a  definite  need  for  good  modern  stageworthy  transla¬ 
tions  of  these  plays.”);  and  Dillard  (“I  will  not  attempt  any 
Ibsen  until  I  have  students  with  enough  experience  and  ma¬ 
turity  to  master  the  difficulties  of  Ibsen  characters.  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  lines  in  Ibsen’s  plays  now  seem  a  little  antiquated  and 
outdated.  Though  these  lines  may  be  used  with  effect  by  an  ac¬ 
complished  actor  or  actress,  it  is  usually  a  fatal  mistake  to  put 
them  into  the  mouths  of  the  untrained.  After  a  couple  of  years 
perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  do  An  Enemy  of  the  People  or  Ghosts — 
time  will  tell.”). 

Of  the  colleges  which  have  done  Ibsen  since  1950  but  which 
have  no  plans  for  his  plays  at  the  present  time,  Fisk,  Talladega, 
Texas,  and  Western  Reserve  expressed  the  hope  to  do  one  in  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  Dr.  Voorhees  at  Fisk  makes  this  state¬ 
ment:  “It  is  definitely  the  policy  of  the  Fisk  Stagecrafters  to 
produce  classics  as  well  as  modern  plays,  and  Ibsen  among 
these.” 

The  bleak  outlook  was  expressed  by  two  colleges.  Yale: 
“Student  directors  (as  well  as  the  public)  are  luke-warm  to 
Ibsen  these  days.”  And  Atlanta:  “The  most  interesting  ones 
(of  Ibsen’s  plays),  Hedda  Gabler  and  Ghosts,  were  banned  as 
unfit  to  be  shown  to  young  ladies.” 

So,  the  Ibsen  profile  is  drawn  by  21  American  colleges — 
faded  but  a  continuing  Scandinavian  silhouette  set  against  the 
American  cultural  background. 


FINAL  G  IN  THE  OLD  ICELANDIC 
STRONG  VERBS 


Albert  Morey  Sturtevant 
University  of  Kansas 

POSTVOCALIC  *h  (<*g)  fell  together  with  original  *h  and 
was  therefore  lost  in  final  position;  cf.  *mag  (mega)>*mah> 
md  “can,”  *pwahan>*pwaha>pud  “to  wash.”  Typical  ex¬ 
amples  for  each  verbal  class  are:  class  I,  *steig>*steih>*steh> 
sti  “climbed”;  class  II,  *saug>*sauh>*sdh> so  “sucked”;  class 
III,  *brag>*brah>brd  “brandished”;  class  V,  *lag>*lah>ld 
“lay”;  class  VI,  *drdg>*drdh>drd  “dragged.” 

On  the  other  hand,  postconsonantal  g  i  =  *g)  in  the  clusters 
rg  and  Ig  of  class  III  was  always  preserved;  cf.  barg  (bjarga) 
“concealed”:  sualg  {suelga)  “swallowed.”  The  preservation  of 
this  postconsonantal  g  Professor  W.  G.  Moulton  explains  as 
follows:'  “.  .  .  the  7th-century  unvoicing  quite  clearly  did  not 
change  postconsonantal  [g]  to  /h/,  since  Pre-OIc.  */bdrg, 
swdlg/ =  [barg,  swalg]  did  not  become  OIc.  *bar,  *suar  [«c, 
for  *sual]  but  rather  barg,  5ua/g  =  *[bdrg,  sualg]  “helped,  swal¬ 
lowed.”  The  only  plausible  explanation  for  this  is  that  *[b4rg, 
swdlg]  were  not  unvoiced  to  *[barh,  swdlh],  but  rather  to  *[bdrx, 
swdlxj;  and  that  the  8th-century  voicing  changed  these  back  to 
[bdrg,  swilg].  If  this  line  of  reasoning  is  correct,  two  deductions 
may  be  made  from  it:  (1)  Pre-OIc.  /h/  did  not  share  with  /g/ 
(and  /k/)  the  distinctive  feature  of  velar  articulation,  but  was 
presumably  a  glottal  spirant;  (2)  final  /Vg/,  like  /Ig/  and  /rg/, 
was  presumably  first  unvoiced  to  [Vx],  but  then  underwent  a 
phonemic  change  to  /Vh/.”He  rejects  the  theory  that  OIc.  barg, 
sualg  could  have  analogical  g  (fn.  37),  on  the  ground  that  the 
analogical  forms  with  restored  postvocalic  g  occur  beside  the 
phonetically  correct  forms:  four  times  in  class  I  (hneig’.hni, 
meig’.me,  seig'.sS,  steig’.ste);  four  times  in  class  II  {flaug'.fio, 
laug'.ld,  maug’.md,  smauglsmo)]  never  in  class  III  (6fd);  once 
in  class  V  {lag’.ld);  and  never  in  class  VI  (drd).  Hence  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  “it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  in  barg,  sualg  ONLY 
analogical  forms  should  have  survived.”  His  list  must,  how- 

*  “The  stops  and  ^irants  in  early  Germanic,”  Lg.  30. 12-13  (1954). 
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ever,  be  reduced  to  three  examples  for  class  II  by  omitting  the 
forms  maug'.md,  and  to  no  example  for  class  V,  for  neither  the 
verb  muga,  mo  nor  the  analogical  form  lag  (beside  lA)  is  recorded 
for  Olcelandic  in  any  of  our  ON  dictionaries.  If  they  did  exist, 
Professor  Moulton  should  have  told  us  where  he  found  them.* 
Until  this  evidence  is  forthcoming,  we  must  restrict  the  doublet 
forms  to  classes  I  and  II.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the 
analogical  postvocalic  g  in  classes  I  and  II  furnishes  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  postconsonantal  g  in  the  type  of  barg,  sualg  in 
class  III  is  phonetically  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  discrepancy 
between  the  doublet  and  the  single  forms  can  be  satisfactorily 
explained  according  to  the  law  of  conformity  with  the  normal 
pattern  for  each  one  of  these  three  verbal  classes,  a  type  of 
structural  analogy.  If  the  g  in  barg,  sualg  is  of  analogic  origin, 
we  must  assume  that  final*  *[rg,  Ig]  were  first  unvoiced  to  [*rx, 
lx],  and  then,  like  final  *[Vg],  underwent  a  phonemic  change  to 
*[rh,  Ih].  This  hypothesis  does  not  seem  unreasonable  since  r  and 
I  are  resonants;  hence  their  vocalic  character  would  have  had  the 
same  effect  upon  final  *[g]  as  did  a  pure  vowel.  It  is  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  confirm  the  validity  of  the  structural  pattern  for 
both  •[Vg]  and  *[rg,  Igj. 

Class  I:  normal  pattern  stiga,  steig  like  gripa  “to  grasp”: 
greip;  hence  ste  re-formed  to  steig  with  restoration  of  the  original 
diphthong  ei  and  final  g. 

Class  II:  normal  pattern  suga'.saug  like  supa  “to  drink”: 
saup;  hence  sd  re-formed  to  saug  with  restoration  of  the  original 
diphthong  au  and  final  g. 

In  both  classes  the  phonetically  correct  vowels  ild  (sti’.sd) 
were  intruders  into  the  primary  ablaut  series  (stigal steig, 
suga'.saug);  hence  the  doublet  forms.  The  analogical  forms 
steig: saug,  which  restored  the  normal  patterns,  were  substituted 

*  In  the  references  to  Noreen,  Aisl.  Gram.,”  which  Professor  Moulton  gives 
in  fn.  37, 1  fail  to  find  either  the  forms  maugimS  or  the  form  lag  (beside  li)  for 
Olcelandic.  In  §498,  Anm.  7  there  is  recorded  the  form  Ug  for  Middle  Norwegian 
and  Middle  Swedish.  Perhaps  this  was  the  form  which  Professor  Moulton  had 
in  mind  for  the  analogical  form  *lag  in  Olcelandic. 

•  The  term  “final”  I  use,  with  Moulton,  to  refer  to  “final  position”  in  Pre- 
Olcelandic,  which  occurred  in  the  preterit  singular  and  imperative  singular  of 
all  the  strong  verbs. 
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for  the  phonetically  correct  forms  steisd,  and  hence  did  not  en¬ 
tirely  replace  them. 

Class  V.  The  single  example  bra  (bregda)  in  class  III  belongs 
to  class  V  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  3-sufl&x  {*brag>*brah> 
bri).  In  class  V  we  find  no  analogical  forms  *vag  for  vi  (vega  “to 
slay”),  *lag  for  Id,  etc.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
secondary  vowel  d  of  the  singular  paradigm  was  identical  with 
the  primary  vowel  *d  of  the  plural  paradigm;  ld:*ldgum> Iggum. 
The  identity  of  the  radical  vowels  threw  Id: Iggum  into  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  dt’.gtum  “ate,”  in  which  the  d  in  the  singular  paradigm  is 
phonetically  correct  (cf.  Goth. Into  this  pattern  there  oc¬ 
casionally  entered  verbs  which  belonged  to  the  normal  pattern 
with  final  consonant,  such  as  sdtlsgtum  “sat,”  bddlbgdum 
“asked,”  vdrivgrum  “was: were.”*  The  type  of  vd,  Id  then  fur¬ 
nished  the  normal  pattern  for  verbs  of  class  V  which  contained 
final  *g,  and  hence  were  not  reconstructed  to  *vag,  *lag  with 
restored  vowel  a  and  final  g  according  to  the  normal  p>attern 
with  final  consonant;  cf.  drap  “struck”:  las  “read,”  etc.  In 
classes  I  and  II,  on  the  other  hand,  the  phonetically  correct 
vowels  i:6  did  not  occur  in  the  plural  paradigm  (sie'.sligum, 
sdlsugum);  hence  no  leveling  could  take  place  in  favor  of  the 
vowel  of  the  plural  paradigm,  but  only  the  restitution  of  the 
original  diphthongs  (ei'.au)  in  conformity  with  the  first  and 
second  ablaut  series. 

Class  III:  normal  pattern  barg,  sualg  with  restoration  of  the 
final  g;  barg  like  huarf  “turned,”  sualg  like  sualt  “hungered,”  all 
preserving  the  clusters  r,  I  plus  a  consonant.  Since  the  vowel  a 
belonged  to  both  class  III  and  class  IV,  the  loss  of  the  final, 
phonetically  correct  *h  in  *barh,  *sualh>*bar,  *sual  would  have 
thrown  these  latter  forms  into  the  pattern  of  class  IV ;  *bar  like 
bar  (bera  “to  bear”),  *sual  like  stal  (stela  “to  steal”).*  The  res- 

♦  Noreen,  }498,  Anna.  7. 

‘  Cf.  the  complete  transference  (except  for  the  past  participle)  of  the  verb 
*fdha  “to  conceal”  (Goth,  filhan),  *falk:*fidgum,  *fulgaH-  of  class  III  into  class 
TV,  fda,  falif^um,  fotgenn,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  original  *h  in  both  final 
position  and  in  vmced  surroundings  (*fe-lh-a>fela).  Secondary  *k 

(<*g),  on  the  other  hand,  could  occur  only  in  final  position  *(jifa/gl>[wa/A). 
When  the  secondary  *k  was  lost,  it  was  replaced  by  the  original  *g  which  was 
preserved  in  voiced  surroundings  (*sv/e4g-a)  in  order  to  keep  the  preterit  singular 
form  within  the  normal  pattern  of  class  in,  i.e.,  /  plus  a  consonant  (sualg  like 
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toration  of  the  final  g  in  barg,  sualg  was  indispensable  for  class 
III,  which  was  differentiated  from  class  IV  only  through  the 
clusters  rg,  Ig  as  contrasted  with  single  r,  1.  Since  the  final  *h 
had  no  effect  upon  the  radical  vowel,  no  secondary  vowel  could 
develop,  thereby  resulting  in  doublet  forms  as  in  classes  I  and 
II.  Wherever  the  ablaut  vowel  was  not  disturbed  through  final 
*h,  doublet  forms  never  developed  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of  this 
*h;  cf.  class  VI,  draga,  *drdg>*drdh>drd,  but  siiga,  *saug> 
*sauh>*sdh> sd:$aug  with  the  original  ablaut  vowel  (diphthong) 
au  restored  with  final  analogical  g.  It  was  not  the  loss  of  the  final 
*h  which  caused  the  disturbance  in  the  ablaut  series  (d  for  au), 
but  the  regular  monophthongization  of  *au>d  before  *A; 
similarly,  e  for  ei  in  stiga,  *steig>*steh> ste'.steig. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  structural  patterns  it  seems  clear 
that  the  occurrence  of  doublet  forms  in  classes  I  and  II  furnishes 
no  valid  criterion  for  assuming  (as  Professor  Moulton  does)  that 
the  single  forms  in  class  III  are  phonetically  correct.  Whether 
phonetically  correct  or  not,  they  conform  to  the  normal  pattern 
of  class  III.  Since  the  normal  pattern  could  be  preserved  either 
through  the  retention  of  a  phonetically  correct  g  or  through  the 
restoration  of  an  analogical  g,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  which 
one  the  g  represents.  The  assumption  of  an  analogical  g,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  not  only  “conceivable,”  but  also  more  plausible 
than  to  postulate  a  phonetically  correct  g,  because  there  seems 
to  be  no  phonetic  factor  responsible  for  a  divergent  development 
of  final  postvocalic  g  from  that  of  final  postconsonantal  g  in  the 
clusters  rg,  Ig.  Why  did  *[Vx]  undergo  a  phonemic  change  to 
*[Vh],  whereas  *[rx,  lx]  were  shifted  back  to  *[rg,  Ig]?  This 
phonetic  divergence  seems  hardly  justified,  especially  in  view  of 
the  evidence  furnished  by  the  singular  imperative  forms  (to 
which  he  makes  no  reference)  of  these  verbal  classes.  In  the  im¬ 
perative  singular  forms,  both  postvocalic  and  post-consonantal 
g  are  always  preserved,  and  therefore  no  doublet  forms  (except 
for  the  geminate  gg)  resulted.  The  present  stem  in  all  these 
classes  is  preserved  with  the  original  ablaut  vowel  intact,  except 
when  secondary  breaking  occurs,  (a)  Postvocalic  g:  class  I,  stig; 

sualt).  On  the  other  hand,  original  *h  could  not  be  replaced  by  *g  *[falh>fal> 
falg]  because  there  was  no  original  *g<*h,  but  only  a  secondary  *g  due  to  Ver- 
ner’s  Law,  which  was  preserved  only  in  the  past  participle  fotgennK^fulganaR. 
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class  II,  sAg;  class  V,  lig  (or  ligg  with  the  geminate  gg  borrowed 
from  forms  with  thej-sufl&x;  cf.  Hggja,  inf.);  class  VI,  drag,  (b) 
Postconsonantal  g:  class  III,  bjarg  (with  breaking  of  *e>ja), 
suelg.  In  all  these  classes  the  restoration  of  the  final  g  with  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  original  ablaut  vowel  kept  these  verbs  within 
the  normal  patterns  for  the  imperative  forms  in  accord  with  the 
same  principle  which  I  have  assumed  for  the  preterit  singular 
forms.  This  parallelism  can  hardly  be  due  to  a  divergence  in 
phonetic  development  but  rather  to  conformity  to  the  normal 
verbal  patterns,  which  was  effected  by  the  restoration  of  an 
analogical  g  for  both  postvocalic  and  postconsonantal  g:*  always 
single  forms  in  the  imperative  singular,  and  always  single  forms 
in  the  preterit  singular,  except  where  the  ablaut  series  was  dis¬ 
turbed,  i.e.,  in  classes  I  and  II  (steig,  sligum  for  sti,  stigum; 
saug,  sugum  for  sd,  sugum,  etc.).  “Systemzwang”  (the  leveling 
force  which  results  in  a  system  of  identical  structure)  seems  a 
more  logical  and  simpler  solution  of  this  problem  than  is  the 
assumption  of  a  divergent  phonetic  development.  While  I  do 
not  deny  the  possibility  of  Professor  Moulton’s  phonemic  anal¬ 
ysis  of  final  *g,  it  seems  simpler  and  therefore  more  plausible 
to  postulate  a  uniform  phonetic  development  for  final  *[g]>[h] 
in  *[Vg]>[Vh]  and  *[rg,  lg]>[rh,  Ih],  since  the  analogical  resti¬ 
tution  of  *g,  due  to  “Systemzwang,”  results  in  uniform  structural 
patterns,  which  obviates  the  necessity  for  postulating  a  reversed 
shift  *[rg,  lg]>*[rx,  lx]  and  then  back  again  to  *[rg,  Igj.  The  fore¬ 
going  analysis  at  least  shows  that  Professor  Moulton’s  state¬ 
ment  (fn.  37)  that  “it  is  therefore  almost  inconceivable  that  in 
barg  and  sualg  ONLY  analogical  forms  should  have  survived” 
has  no  valid  foundation. 

•  Since  in  the  imperative  singular  forms  final  postvocalic  g  must  be  of  an* 
alogic  origin,  borrowed  from  the  g  in  voiced  surroundings,  as  in  the  infinitive 
forms  (cf.  slig'.stiga,  sUg’.silga,  drag'.draga),  what  reason  have  we  for  assuming 
that  final  post-consonantal  g  in  the  imperative  forms  bjarg,  suelg  is  phonetically 
correct  when  bjarg'.bjarga,  suelg'. suelga  are  obviously  on  a  level  with  drag'.draga, 
stig'.stiga,  etc.?  If  the  g  in  the  imperative  forms  bjarg,  suelg  is  of  analogic  origin, 
borrowed  from  the  g  in  voiced  surroundings,  then  the  g  in  the  preterit  forms 
barg,  sualg  may  for  the  same  reason  be  analogical :  f9<irg:f;;afga,  sudg'. suelga  on  a 
level  with  barg'.burgum,  sualg'.sulgum  with  postconsonantal  *A  (<*g)  replaced 
by  g  in  conformity  with  the  normal  pattern  of  class  III,  i.e.,  r,  I  plus  a  consonant, 
like  kuarf'.hurfum,  svali'.sultum. 


REVIEWS 

Lindblad,  Gustaf.  Studier  i  Codex  Regius  at  Aldre  Eddan 
{Lundasludier  i  nor  disk  sprdkveienskap  ulgivna  av  Ivor  Lind¬ 
quist  och  Karl  Gustav  Ljunggren).  C.  W.  K.  Gleerup,  Lund, 
1945.  Pp.  xii+328.  Price,  25  crowns. 

Reviewed  by  Assak  Janz£n,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

The  Codex  Regius,  one  of  the  most  famous  and  important 
Old  Germanic  literary  monuments  in  existence,  is  a  parchment 
manuscript  now  in  safe  keeping  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Cojjen- 
hagen.  This  document,  which  according  to  general  opinion  was 
written  down  in  Iceland  about  1270,  contains  the  most  com¬ 
plete  manuscript  yet  known  of  the  Poetic  or  Elder  Edda,  the 
incomparable  treasure  of  Old  Norse  poetry.  It  has,  during  at 
least  a  couple  of  centuries,  received  considerable  attention  and 
been  the  subject  of  profound  study  by  the  most  outstanding 
experts  on  Germanic  philology.  But  nevertheless,  several  im- 
f>ortant  problems  attached  to  this  fundamental  source  of 
knowledge  of  Old  Germanic  culture,  mythology,  and  language 
remain  unsolved.  For  instance,  the  most  thrilling  part  of  the 
whole  complex  of  problems  connected  with  the  Edda,  the  prov¬ 
enance  of  the  songs  and  the  original  manuscript  (s),  is  still  al¬ 
most  a  no  man’s  land. 

The  book  here  reviewed  constitutes  a  most  significant  step 
toward  the  eventual  solution  of  several  problems  pertinent  to 
the  Edda  and  the  Codex  Regius.  Lindblad’s  book  offers  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  contributions  to  the  paleography,  orthography, 
and  phonology  of  the  manuscript.  One  of  the  main  objectives 
of  his  investigation  was  to  find  a  definite  solution  of  the  question 
about  the  provenance  of  the  manuscript,  the  Regius  as  well  as 
its  possible  prototype(s).  But  before  this  intricate  problem  can 
be  solved,  several  factors  and  phenomena  must  be  studied  and 
carefully  analyzed,  not  least  those  concerning  the  number  and 
general  character  of  the  prototypes  of  the  various  lays.  One  also 
has  to  find,  if  possible,  acceptable  reasons  for  the  many  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  erratic  features  in  the  orthography  and  phonetic 
notation  of  the  Regius,  as  well  as  an  explanation  for  the  many 
remarkable  Norwegianisms  in  the  language  of  the  manuscript. 
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Ti'ie  obvious  Norwegian  influence  is  a  problem  of  paramount 
importance  for  the  establishment  of  the  origin  of  the  text  since 
the  whole  manuscript  was  written  by  one  single  person.  Theo¬ 
retically,  these  variations  may  be  due  to  such  factors  as  in¬ 
consistencies  already  in  the  prototype(s)  written  by  different 
scribes,  to  spontaneous  divergencies  in  the  Regius  scribe’s  own 
orthographic  system,  or  they  may  be  the  result  of  deliberate 
compromises  between  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  prototype(s) 
and  that  of  the  scribe.  To  find  the  correct  explanation  in  all  the 
cases  involved  is,  of  course,  outside  the  range  of  possibility.  But 
through  a  penetrating  analysis  of  all  relevant  evidence  it  is  no 
doubt  possible  to  arrive  at  certain  general  conclusions  of  a 
relatively  great  probability. 

Lindblad  has  proceeded  extremely  cautiously  and  thor¬ 
oughly.  In  order  to  get  an  exhaustive  material  for  comparison 
he  has  scrutinized  corresponding  conditions  in  other  Icelandic 
documents  dated  before  1325.  In  so  doing  he  has  undertaken 
the  Herculean  job  of  a  systematic  investigation  of  about  a 
hundred  complete  and  fragmentary  sources.  His  minute  ac¬ 
count  of  these  studies,  elucidated  by  statistical  material,  will 
be  of  great  value  for  future  studies  not  only  of  the  Edda  but 
of  Old  Icelandic  manuscripts  in  general.  In  addition  he  gives 
several  historical  exposes  of  various  phenomena  during  the 
classical  Old  Icelandic  jieriod,  thus  exploring  the  prehistory  of 
the  Regius  and  giving  a  necessary  background  and  a  solid 
foundation  for  a  comprehensive  judgment  of  the  text  itself. 
Lindblad’s  attempt  to  establish  the  provenance  of  the  manu¬ 
script  opens  up  a  variety  of  difficult  problems  which  he  analyzes 
and  discusses  from  various  angles.  His  treatise  is  the  most 
manysided  and  comprehensive  of  the  many  investigations  that 
have  been  made  into  the  nature  of  the  famed  manuscript. 

Lindblad’s  book  resolves  itself  into  three  major  parts.  The 
first  section  deals  with  paleographic  problems.  The  character¬ 
istics  and  usage  of  the  different  graphical  characters,  quantity 
marks,  etc.  are  thoroughly  illustrated.  The  second  major  part 
treats  orthographic  and  phonetic  problems.  It  accounts  for  the 
notations  of  the  generally  established  sound  qualities  in  Old 
Icelandic.  These  first  two  long  chapters  are  preparatory  in 
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nature  and  lead  up  to  the  main  problems,  i.e.,  the  question  con¬ 
cerning  the  prototype(s)  and  origin  of  the  Regius,  which  are 
discussed  in  the  third  part.  In  this  section  are  also  treated  such 
interesting  problems  as  the  dating  and  localizing  of  the  manu¬ 
script. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  review  to  follow  the  author  on  his 
toilsome  but  mostly  successful  wandering  through  a  real  laby¬ 
rinth  of  intricate  problems,  but  the  main  results  of  his  investi¬ 
gation  may  be  mentioned,  as  follows: 

1.  Lindblad’s  analysis  confirms  the  earlier  assumption  that 
the  Codex  Regius  was  written  down  by  one  jierson  from  whose 
hand  we  know  of  no  other  Icelandic  manuscript. 

2.  The  hitherto  accepted  dating  of  the  manuscript  to  about 
1270  seems  to  be  correct. 

3.  The  manuscript  cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  Icelandic 
philology,  be  localized  to  any  particular  part  of  Iceland. 

4.  In  opjjosition  to  Finnur  Jdnsson,  who  held  that  the 
whole  codex  has  only  one  original  source,  Lindblad  maintains 
that  it  is  clearly  possible  to  establish  as  a  fact  that  different 
scribes  with  individually  different  habits  of  writing  contributed 
to  the  prototype(s).  Such  differences  may  be  found  not  only 
between  the  mythical  and  heroic  lays  but  also  within  each  one 
of  these  two  groups.  If  Lindblad  thus  is  fully  convinced  that 
different  scribes  were  responsible  for  different  parts  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript(s),  he  finds  it  impossible,  however,  to  establish 
whether  the  Regius  was  copied  directly  from  this  original  or 
these  originals,  or  if  certain  intermediate  copies  existed.  But  it 
seems  certain  that  if  the  Regius  was  copied  from  one  single  pro- 
totypye  the  latter  in  turn  must  have  been  compiled  from  two  or 
more  sources.  Thus,  Lindblad’s  investigation  turns  out  to  sup¬ 
port  the  older  assumption  that  the  collection  of  Eddie  songs  we 
know  originated  through  amalgamation  of  different  smaller 
collections  or  from  separate  lays  from  various  sources.  Further¬ 
more,  this  book  gives  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  thought  that 
there  at  one  time  existed  two  large  groups  of  collections  of 
songs,  one  containing  mythical  songs  and  the  other  heroic  lays. 
How  many  of  these  poems  were  included  in  the  Regius  will,  of 
course,  never  be  known.  For  certain  reasons,  Lindblad  finds  it 
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plausible  that  three  songs,  “Hdvamal,”  “Alvissmal”  and 
“Atlamdl,”  were  incorporated  into  the  larger  collections  at  a 
comparatively  late  time. 

5.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  Regius  shows  quite  a  few 
obvious  Norwegianisms,  i.e.,  words  and  forms  that  are  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Norwegian  but  do  not  exist  in  other  languages.  The 
most  remarkable,  even  somewhat  sensational,  opinion  on  this 
problem  was  recently  presented  by  the  well-known  Norwegian 
philologist  Didrik  Amp  Seip  in  an  article  in  Maal  og  minne, 
1951.  Seip  maintains  that  these  Norwegianisms  are  so  many  and 
significant  that  we  may  conclude  that  all  the  lays  of  the  Edda 
were  first  written  in  Norwegian.  He  supports  this  theory 
with  a  considerably  larger  number  of  Norwegianisms  than 
Lindblad  has  found.  If  Seip’s  assertion  is  true,  we  may  assume 
that  certain  Norwegian  peculiarities  were  preserved  from  the 
original  versions  through  the  possible  Icelandic  intermediate 
copies  and  incorporated  into  the  Codex  Regius.  Lindblad  does 
not  meet  Seip’s  argumentation  in  detail,  but  he  rejects  the  re¬ 
sults  as  improbable.  After  a  far  too  short  and  superficial  exam¬ 
ination  of  Seip’s  material,  he  concludes  that  the  Eddie  poems 
are  most  likely  of  Icelandic  origin,  but  that  they  do  show  a  gen¬ 
eral  Norwegian  influence.  He  emphasizes  the  possibility  that 
such  influence  can  be  established  also  in  other  Icelandic  manu¬ 
scripts  which  are  not  under  suspicion  of  having  Norwegian 
provenance.  According  to  Lindblad’s  theory,  the  scribe  of  the 
Regius  was,  for  some  unknown  reason,  influenced  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  language.  He  admits,  however,  that  Seip’s  investigation 
puts  the  whole  problem  in  a  new  light  and  that  the  latter’s 
opinion  may  be  correct  for  individual  poems. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  Lindblad  has  not  succeeded 
in  giving  a  definitive  answer  to  the  question  about  the  prove¬ 
nance  of  the  Eddie  lays.  He  does  not  profess  to  have  done  so. 
But  he  deals  too  lightly  and  too  casually  with  Seip’s  evidence 
and  proposal.  He  leaves  most  of  Seip’s  argumentation  unrefuted. 
For  the  present,  opinions  differ.  Seip’s  daring  theory  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  subjected  to  criticism  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  follow  the  future  discussion  of  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problems  in  Scandinavian  philology. 
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Lindblad’s  book,  which  has  a  brief  summary  in  English,  is 
the  brilliant  result  of  long  and  devoted  research  into  a  complex 
of  problems  concerning  Old  Norse.  Some  of  the  findings  will  no 
doubt  have  lasting  value,  others  are  at  least  as  good  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  discussion  as  anything  that  has  been  written  be¬ 
fore.  One  question  ought  to  be  answered  as  soon  as  possible:  In 
the  light  of  Seip’s  theory,  is  there  any  Norwegian  manuscript 
from  the  same  hand  as  the  one  that  wrote  the  Regius?  Lindblad’s 
painstaking  detective  work  regarding  the  Icelandic  manuscripts 
should  be  followed  up  by  checking  the  handwriting  of  known 
Norwegian  scribes  working  between  1225  and  1275.  The  result 
will  probably  be  negative,  but  the  job  has  to  be  done. 

Seip,  Didrik  Arup,  Nye  sludier  i  norsk  sprdkhistorie.  H.  Asche- 
houg  &  Co.,  Oslo,  1954.  Pp.  xvii -1-275. 

Gjennom  700  dr.  Fra  diskusjonen  om  norsk  sprdk.  Fabritius  & 
Sinners  Forlag,  Oslo,  1954.  Pp.  119. 

Reviewed  by  HAkon  Hamre,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

Nye  studier  was  published  in  honor  of  Professor  Seip  on  the 
occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  and  is  prefaced  with  a  Ta¬ 
bula  Gratulatoria  of  nearly  six  hundred  names.  It  contains  a  se¬ 
ries  of  articles  written  by  Professor  Seip  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  printed  earlier  in  various  anniversary  publications  and 
periodicals,  and  now  re-edited  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  are  concerned  mainly  with  the  relationship  between  the 
Norwegian  and  Icelandic  languages  of  the  medieval  era. 

Gjennom  700  dr  also  contains  a  series  of  Seip’s  own  articles 
written  over  a  span  of  years  and  printed  earlier  in  newspapers 
and  reviews,  and  three  articles  not  printed  earlier.  As  the  full 
title  of  the  book  indicates,  the  articles  touch  upon  highlights  of 
the  history  of  the  Norwegian  language  from  Old  Norse  times  to 
the  present. 

In  the  Old  Icelandic  MSS  there  is  found  from  earliest  times 
a  consistent  and  quite  uniform  language,  which  shows  undoubt¬ 
edly  that  the  linguistic  differences — if  any — of  the  early  pioneer¬ 
ing  period  of  the  ninth  century  had  disappeared.  The  Old  Nor¬ 
wegian  sources,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  more  motley  picture. 
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The  Old  Norwegian  dialects  were  never  stabilized  into  a  uniform 
language  for  the  entire  country.  All  Norwegian  medieval  MSS 
are,  to  some  degree,  marked  by  dialect  forms.  The  greatest  simi¬ 
larity  to  Icelandic  is  found  in  the  MSS  from  Western,  especially 
South-Western,  Norway.  To  nineteenth-century  philologists  it 
seemed  apparent  that  the  Old  Icelandic  represented  the  purest 
form  of  the  Old  Norse  tongue,  and  that  the  purest  Old  Norse  in 
Norway  was  written  in  West  Norway,  and  furthermore  that  the 
language  in  MSS  from  other  parts  of  Norway  showed  a  develop¬ 
ment  away  from  the  “pure”  Old  Norse,  in  part  through  Danish 
and  Swedish  influence.  This  viewpoint  concerning  the  language 
of  Medieval  Norway  has  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  lan¬ 
guage  development  in  Norway  during  the  last  century.  During 
the  long  union  with  Denmark,  Danish  became  the  only  written 
language  for  both  countries,  but  after  the  union  was  dissolved 
in  1814,  there  arose  an  ever  stronger  agitation  to  return  to  a 
purely  Norwegian  written  language.  In  line  with  the  national- 
romantic  ideas  of  the  time,  the  new  written  language  should  be 
linked  to  the  past,  the  time  of  Norway’s  greatness  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  Therefore  it  was  quite  natural  that  this  Neo-Norwegian 
language  movement  centered  itself  about  Ivar  Aasen’s  new 
“Landsmaal,”  as  the  proposed  new  national  written  language 
was  called  (about  1850).  This  “Landsmaal”  is  largely  based 
upon  West  Norwegian  dialects,  which  were  most  similar  to  the 
Southwest  Norwegian-Icelandic  “pure”  form  of  Old  Norse.  The 
East  Norwegian  dialects,  which  in  many  respects  were  nearer 
Swedish  and  Danish,  were  considered  by  Ivar  Aasen  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries  as  more  or  less  “derived”  and  “Danicized.” 

But  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  into  this  cen¬ 
tury,  the  knowledge  of  Medieval  Norwegian  and  its  development 
increased,  thanks  to  such  men  as  Marius  Hsegstad,  among  oth¬ 
ers,  who  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  study  of  the  Old  Norse 
dialects,  and  Amund  B.  Larsen,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern 
Norwegian  dialect  study.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  dialect  cleavage  goes  back  to  pre-Old  Norse  times,  and 
that  the  Old  Norwegian  written  language  throughout  most  of 
the  country  has  never  been  completely  identical  with  Old  Ice¬ 
landic  and  that  the  “derived”  forms  of  East  Norwegian  dialects 
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do  not  necessarily  indicate  Danish  or  Swedish  influence,  but 
have  developed  from  a  Norwegian  basis.  These  new  findings  have 
led  to  a  re-evaluation  of  the  entire  written  language  situation  in 
Norway.  “Landsmaal,”  which  never  enjoyed  any  great  advance 
in  Northern  and  Eastern  Norway  because  of  its  marked  West 
Norwegian  character,  has  in  this  century  become  more  and  more 
strongly  stamped  by  East  Norwegian  dialects.  At  the  same  time, 
the  traditional  Dano-Norwegian  “Riksmaal”  has  become  so 
strongly  Norwegianized  that  for  a  great  part  of  the  population  it 
no  longer  seems  a  foreign,  Danish-written  language.  The  Neo- 
Norwegian  “Landsmaal”  never  became  a  new  national  lan¬ 
guage,  as  had  been  intended  one  hundred  years  ago,  nor  does  it 
seem  likely  that  it  will  ever  become  such.  The  evolution  tends 
clearly  in  the  direction  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  two  written 
languages,  and  most  likely  in  the  form  of  a  continued  Norwegian- 
izing  of  the  traditional  “Riksmaal.” 

Professor  Seip  has,  ever  since  his  youth,  been  strongly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  language  conflict  in  Norway.  He  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  r61e  in  the  task  of  making  the  “Riksmaal”  more  Nor¬ 
wegian,  and  has  been  the  leader  in  the  struggle  for  what  he  has 
called  a  “linguistic  re-evaluation.”  Despite  the  revealing  results 
of  the  linguistic  research,  there  are  still  many  who  are  devoted 
to  the  last  century’s  nationalistic  and  romantic  view  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  situation  in  Norway.  Seip  has  advocated  a  more  modern 
view  of  the  linguistic  development  in  Norway,  based  upon  so¬ 
ciology  and  language  psychology.  He  maintains  that  any  work, 
aiming  at  the  creation  of  one  Norwegian  tongue,  must  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  development  within  the  Riksmaal  itself,  as  well 
as  that  of  urban  speech  and  the  “solemn  language,”  used  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  pulpit  and  on  other  solemn  occasions.  It  is  also  es- 
p>ecially  important  that  the  written  language  to  a  great  extent 
must  take  into  consideration  the  dialects  of  the  most  populous 
areas — the  districts  around  the  Oslo  Fjord  in  Southeast  Norway. 

The  Southeastern  dialects  have  long  been  a  focal  point  for 
Seip’s  interest.  Previously,  little  had  been  known  of  the  South¬ 
eastern  dialects  in  the  early  Old  Norse  period.  The  oldest  pre¬ 
served  Norwegian  documents  and  MSS  from  the  end  of  the 
twelfth  century  were  all  written  in  dialects  from  Tr^ndelag  or 
Western  Norway,  and  far  into  the  thirteenth  century  the  Ian- 
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guage  was  influenced  and  dominated  by  Western  Norway  and 
especially  Nidaros,  which  became  the  archbishopric  in  1150.  One 
of  Seip’s  greatest  contributions  is  the  discovery  that  there  ex¬ 
isted  what  he  calls  a  “pre-Nidaros”  Norwegian  written  language 
in  Southeast  Norway  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
This  oldest  Norwegian  written  language  is  not  preserved  in  any 
MSS,  but  has  traces  to  be  found  in  several  of  the  Old  Icelandic 
MSS.  And  this  is  the  leitmotiv  in  most  of  the  articles  in  Seip’s  Nye 
studier,  viz.,  the  study  of  the  oldest  Southeast  Norwegian  writ¬ 
ten  language  on  the  basis  of  Norwegianisms  in  Icelandic  MSS. 

The  historical  and  cultural  background  for  a  Norwegian  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  language  in  these  Icelandic  MSS  has  been  treated 
in  an  article  of  Seip’s  entitled  “Om  litteraer  og  skriftspriklig  for- 
bindelse  mellom  B&huslen  og  Island  i  gammel  tid,”  and  in 
“Snorre  Sturlason  og  T^nsbergtradisjonen  i  Heimskringla.” 
Among  the  Icelandic  MSS  in  which  Seip  finds  Southeast  Nor¬ 
wegian  dialecticisms  may  be  mentioned:  the  translations  of 
Prosper  of  Aquitania’s  epigrams,  Gregory’s  homilies  and  dia¬ 
logues,  “Placitusdrapa,”  Veraldarsaga,  and  even  in  the  leading 
MS  of  the  purely  Icelandic  Sturlunga  Saga,  and  in  Codex  Regius, 
the  latter  the  key  MS  of  the  Elder  Edda.  These  Norwegianisms 
may  be  common  Norwegian,  as,  for  example,  the  loss  of  h  before 
I,  n,  and  r,  or  more  local  Norwegian  features  such  as  absence  of 
M-umlaut,  relics  of  vowel  harmony,  progressive  j-umlaut,  or 
purely  Southeast  Norwegian  features  such  as  the  monophthongiz¬ 
ing  of  the  old  diphthongs  ei,  ey,  au,  etc.  In  certain  cases  there  are 
not  many  such  Norwegianisms  which  Seip  can  build  from,  and 
one  is  now  and  then  tempted  to  characterize  a  peculiar  form  as  a 
lapsus  calami,  rather  than  a  Norwegianism.  But  there  are  other 
features  in  these  MSS  that  point  in  the  same  direction.  There 
are  paleographic  details:  Norway  and  Iceland  had  slightly  dif¬ 
ferent  alphabetical  letters  in  the  earlier  period,  and  there  are 
copyist  errors  which  may  be  blamed  for  the  Icelanders’  having 
misunderstood  the  Norwegian  lettering.  There  are  also  many 
examples  to  indicate  that  slogans  and  proverbs  in  the  texts 
must  have  originated  in  Norway,  because  the  words  are  chosen 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  alliteration  in  Norwegian,  but  not  in  Ice¬ 
landic. 

A  very  important  result  of  Seip’s  studies  is  that  he  has  shown 
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that  the  Norwegian  features  in  the  above  mentioned  Icelandic 
MSS  must  have  been  carried  over  from  Norwegian  MSS.  One 
might  well  explain  a  portion  of  the  Norwegianisms  as  the  result 
of  a  common  Norwegian  influence,  of  which  traces  are  found  in 
other  Icelandic  MSS  as  well.  This  common  Norwegian  influence 
could  have  been  brought  about  by  Norwegian  writers  or  Ice¬ 
landers  educated  in  Norway.  But  in  the  above  mentioned  MSS, 
there  is  such  paleographic  and  linguistic  evidence  as  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  Icelandic  MSS  have  been  copied  from 
Norwegian  documents. 

One  of  the  most  sensational  features  in  Seip’s  book  is  his  as¬ 
sertion  that  Codex  Regius,  key  MSS  of  the  Elder  Edda,  must  be 
similarly  accounted  for.  Previous  to  the  Codex  Regius,  there 
must  have  existed  an  Edda  MS  written  in  Southeast  Norwegian 
dialect  before  1200.  This  must  be  said  to  be  proved  by  Seip’s 
studies,  and  future  research  into  the  poems’  age  and  origin  will 
have  to  take  his  findings  into  consideration,  even  though  the 
question  of  where  this  MS  was  written  might  well  be  left  open  at 
the  present. 

Seip  himself  has  summed  up  the  results  in  a  few  words  (page 
91) :  “For  the  oldest  Norwegian  written  language  it  is  possible  to 
set  up  a  rather  comprehensive  phonology  and  grammar,  which 
shows  that  many  of  the  characteristics  which  mark  the  South¬ 
east  Norwegian  language  today  are  older  than  AD  1150.”  This 
implies,  although  Seip  does  not  directly  comment  upon  it  in  his 
book,  that  one  must  take  cognizance  of  the  Southeastern  dialects 
in  the  current  language  conflict  in  Norway,  not  only  because 
they  represent  the  most  populous  area  of  Norway,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  the  majority  of  the  forms  which  were  once  thought  to  be 
“derived”  or  Danish  have  in  reality  full  historic  justification  in 
Norway.  The  last  articles  in  Seip’s  book,  “Et  h^yere  talemil  i 
middelalderen,”  and  “Skriftnorm  og  talemil  i  Norge  i  det  13. 
irhundre”  can  also  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  current  lan¬ 
guage  situation  in  Norway.  The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  conflict  lies  not  in  a  mechanical  study  of  the  language  in 
the  old  Norwegian  MSS  and  diplomas  in  comparison  with  the 
modern  Norwegian  dialects.  The  solemn  language  and  the  tra¬ 
ditional  “reading  pronunciation”  from  both  old  and  modern 
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times  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  they  have  been 
bearers  of  Norwegian  speech  traditions  from  the  Middle  Ages, 
traces  of  which  may  still  be  found  in  modern  urban  speech  and 
occasionally  in  Riksmaal. 

Nye  studier  is  not  planned  or  intended  as  a  polemical  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  language  conflict  in  Norway.  But  the  results  of 
Seip’s  research  will  certainly  be  of  great  importance  for  any  work 
dealing  with  new  language  reforms. 

Gjennom  700  dr  contains  articles  written  in  more  popular 
form,  and  topical  contributions  to  current  language  debates  in 
Norway.  The  book  is  interesting  and  easy  to  read,  and  can  be 
recommended  for  anyone  interested  in  the  Norwegian  language 
and  the  unique  linguistic  situation  in  Norway  today.  Among  the 
most  interesting  articles  are  “Norsk  teatersprik  f^r  1850,”  and 
“Norsk  sprikutvikling  etter  1814  og  danske  oppfatninger,”  and 
the  very  enlightening  article  “Laereboknormal,”  that  discusses 
some  of  the  major  problems  with  which  the  official  Committee 
on  the  Norwegian  Language  {Norsk  Sprdknemnd)  has  to  deal  in 
establishing  a  standardized  language  for  school  books  and  text¬ 
books. 

Blondal  Sigfus.  Varingjasaga.  tJtgefandi:  IsafoldarprentsmitSja, 

Reykjavik,  1954.  Pp.  410.  Illustrated. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Beck,  University  of  North  Dakota. 

Dr.  Sigfus  Blondal,  the  noted  Icelandic  philologist  and  long¬ 
time  librarian  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Copenhagen,  is  known  to 
scholars  in  the  field  of  Icelandic  language  and  literature  the 
world  over  for  the  monumental  Icelandic-Danish  dictionary  of 
which  he  was  the  principal  author:  tslensk-donsk  ordabdk  (Reyk¬ 
javik,  1920-24).  A  man  of  great  erudition  and  cosmopolitan  in¬ 
terests,  a  humanist  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that  time-honored  term, 
he  also  wrote  extensively  on  other  subjects,  notably  Icelandic 
literature  and  cultural  history. 

He  had,  in  fact,  no  sooner  completed  work  on  his  great  dic¬ 
tionary  than  he  began  the  difficult  task  of  investigating  the 
widely  spread  sources  of  the  material  gathered  for  the  impor¬ 
tant  book  under  review,  V oeringjasaga  {History  of  the  Varan- 
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gians),  which  constitutes  his  second  major  contribution  in  the 
field  of  Scandinavian  scholarship. 

A  classicist  by  training  and  an  unusually  accomplished  lin¬ 
guist,  Dr.  Blondal,  in  his  fifties,  undertook  a  special  study  of  the 
Russian  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  examine  directly  the 
extensive  material  in  that  tongue,  dealing  with  the  Varangians. 
In  short,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  merely  basing  his  study  of 
this  fascinating  subject  on  secondary  sources,  but  went  directly 
to  the  primary  sources  themselves  in  Russian  and  other  lan¬ 
guages.  He  also  made  a  special  visit  to  the  old  haunts  of  the 
Varangians  in  Istanbul  and  Greece. 

When  Dr.  Blondal  died,  at  the  age  of  76,  in  1950,  he  had  been 
at  work  on  his  story  of  the  Varangians  for  twenty-five  years,  and 
had  very  largely  completed  it  for  publication.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  the  book  did  not  appear  in  print  until  last  year; 
and  it  remained  for  Cand.  Mag.  Jakob  Benediktsson,  Editor  of 
the  Icelandic  dictionary  now  in  progress  at  the  University  of 
Iceland,  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  the  manuscript  for  the 
printer,  as  he  explains  in  a  brief  epilogue.  As  is  to  be  expected, 
he  has  discharged  that  responsibility  in  a  splendid  manner. 

Dr.  Blondal’s  Vteringjasaga,  which  has  as  its  sub-title  “Story 
of  Scandinavian,  Russian  and  English  Military  Forces  in  the 
Service  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors  in  the  Middle  Ages,”  is  an 
inclusive  and  detailed  study  of  the  subject,  based  on  critical 
evaluation  of  the  sources,  thoroughly  documented,  as  amply 
revealed  by  the  numerous  references,  and  both  well  organized 
and  written  in  a  highly  readable  style. 

The  vastness  of  the  field  covered  is  indicated  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  this  historical  account  spans  six  centuries. 
Against  an  incisive  and  graphic  portrayal  of  the  historical  and 
cultural  background,  the  author  presents  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  picture  of  the  far-flung  activities  of  the  Varangians;  it 
is  a  story  rich  in  dramatic  episodes,  for  theirs  was  indeed  a  life 
full  of  adventure,  attested  by  their  fame  immortalized  in  the 
Icelandic  sagas  and  elsewhere  in  literature. 

Nor  did  the  Scandinavians  and  other  Varangians  who  found 
their  way  back  to  the  old  homelands  return  empty-handed, 
culturally  speaking.  They  brought  with  them  Byzantine  in- 
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fluences  in  many  fields,  especially  in  various  branches  of  the  arts, 
as  Dr.  Blondal  points  out  and  illustrates  in  his  concluding 
chapter. 

Besides  the  informative  notes,  already  referred  to,  the  book 
contains  a  bibliography,  a  chronological  table  of  the  Byzantine 
Emperors,  and  is  richly  illustrated.  In  its  published  form,  this 
great  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  the  author  is,  all  in  all,  a  worthy 
last  testament  of  a  devoted  and  distinguished  scholar. 

Rooth,  Signe  Alice.  Seeress  of  the  Northland:  Fredrika  Bremer's 

American  Journey,  1849-1851,  American  Swedish  Historical 

Foundation,  Philadelphia,  1955.  Illustrated.  Pp.  xiv+327. 

Price,  $3.75. 

Reviewed  by  Walter  Johnson,  University  of  W ashingion. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  Swedish-American 
cultural  relations  centers  in  Fredrika  Bremer,  the  internationally 
popular  novelist  and  writer  of  travel  books  and  without  question 
one  of  the  most  influential  figures  in  the  Sweden  of  her  time.  Her 
books  were  not  only  read  with  enthusiasm  at  home  but  trans¬ 
lated  and  read  widely  on  the  continent,  in  Great  Britain,  and, 
not  least,  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  most  of  her  books 
contain  social  criticism  of  a  kind  that  could  not  help  affecting 
both  European  and  American  thinking  on  such  important  sub¬ 
jects  as  the  family,  the  home,  and  the  position  of  women.  While 
her  influence  in  Sweden  has  been  fairly  well  determined  by 
scholars,  there  has  never  appeared  a  thorough  study  of  the 
effect  that  her  books  had  on,  for  example,  the  thinking  of  the 
American  writers  she  met  on  her  two-year  trip  throughout  the 
east,  south,  and  midwest  or  on  American  feminists  in  general. 

The  book  under  review  does  not  propose  to  provide  the  final 
evaluation  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  influence  on  America,  but  in 
setting  out  “to  shed  some  new  light  on  the  literary  and  social 
contacts  the  Swedish  writer  had  with  Americans,”  Dr.  Rooth 
does  more  than  she  modestly  proposes.  Anyone  who  reads  the 
book  with  sympathy  and  care  will  find  in  it  a  clearcut  and  ob¬ 
jective  account  of  Fredrika  Bremer’s  American  journey,  her 
meetings  with  notables  as  well  as  less  famous  Americans,  her 
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keen  observation  of  American  life,  and  her  criticism — unfavora¬ 
ble  as  well  as  favorable — of  America  and  Americans.  He  will  also 
find  illuminating  hints  and  suggestions  as  to  possible  influence 
on  American  writers  and  other  cultural  leaders.  Above  all,  this 
book  is  a  highly  informative,  entertaining  and  satisfying  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  sensitive  and  lovable  Swedish  woman  and  her  journey 
of  discovery  in  the  America  of  a  century  ago. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  consists  of  seventy-five  letters 
written  in  English  by  Fredrika  Bremer  to  English-speaking 
people,  most  of  them  Americans.  These  form  a  welcome  com¬ 
plement  to  Professor  Adolph  B.  Benson’s  America  of  the  Fifties: 
Letters  of  Fredrika  Bremer  (1924). 

Seeress  of  the  Northland  is  indeed  a  fine  addition  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  literature  about  American-Swedish  relations.  Highly  reada¬ 
ble,  carefully  edited,  supplied  with  all  the  desirable  scholarly 
apparatus  ranging  from  bibliography  to  index,  liberally  illus¬ 
trated,  and  beautifully  printed  and  bound,  the  book  deserves  to 
be  read  and  owned. 

Stefinsson,  DavfS.  Eg  sigler  i  haust.  Dikt  i  utval.  Norsk  om- 

diktning  ved  Ivar  Orgland.  Helgafell,  Reykjavik,  1955. 

Pp.  92. 

Reviewed  by  Richard  Beck,  U niversity  of  North  Dakota. 

On  his  sixtieth  birthday,  January  21, 1955,  DavfS  Stef^insson, 
the  richly  gifted  Icelandic  writer,  was  the  object  of  unprece¬ 
dented  homage  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  eloquently  bespeaking 
the  popularity  and  admiration  which  he  enjoys.  Besides  the  new 
editions  of  his  works  in  connection  with  the  anniversary,  proba¬ 
bly  no  other  mark  of  honor  and  esteem  pleased  him  as  much  as 
the  publication  of  the  Norwegian  translations  of  his  poems,  here 
briefly  reviewed. 

Ivar  Orgland,  the  translator,  has  for  a  number  of  years  been 
a  visiting  lektor  in  Norwegian  at  the  University  of  Iceland,  and 
has,  along  with  his  class  instruction,  given  public  lectures  on 
Norwegian  literature. 

A  poet  of  far  more  than  ordinary  promise,  Orgland  is  the 
author  of  a  book  of  poems,  Lilje  og  Sverd  (Gyldendal  Norsk 
Forlag,  Oslo,  1950),  in  landsmdl,  his  favorite  medium,  although 
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he  also  handles  the  riksmil  excellently.  These  first  poems  of  his 
in  book  form  have  deservedly  received  much  praise  for  their 
pictorial  quality,  sonorous  language,  and  intensity  of  feeling, 
f  During  his  stay  in  Iceland  he  mastered  the  Icelandic  lan¬ 

guage  and  gained  commensurate  knowledge  of  Icelandic  culture 
and  literature,  not  least  of  modern  Icelandic  poetry,  which  is  his 
i  special  field  of  study. 

I  DavfS  Stefdnsson  is  a  particular  favorite  of  his.  Of  that  fact 

^  this  volume  of  translations  is  an  impressive  manifestation.  In  a 
concise  introduction,  the  translator  paints  a  clearly-drawn  and 
sympathetic  picture  of  the  poet  and  his  literary  career,  rightly 
1  underscoring  his  central  position  in  present-day  Icelandic 

I  literature.  In  the  Stockholm  literary  monthly,  Ord  och  bild 

(January  1955),  he  had  dealt  more  fully  with  the  subject  in  an 
equally  discerning  and  admirable  article,  including  a  number  of 
I  selections  from  the  poet’s  works  translated  into  landsmdl. 

[  3  Orgland’s  volume  of  landsmil  translations  from  DavfS 

Stefdnsson’s  poetry.  Eg  sigler  i  haust,  contains  an  excellent  and 
[  representative  selection  from  the  poet’s  works,  including  a 

I  number  of  his  most  notable  poems,  with  all  their  great  variety  in 

I  themes  and  moods.  Icelandic  critics  have  been  justly  lavish  in 

I  their  praise  of  these  translations,  for  they  are  exceptionally 

I  well  executed,  characterized  by  fidelity  to  the  thought  and 

language  of  the  originals  and  by  the  reproduction  of  their  spirit 
(  in  an  uncommonly  large  measure. 

'  With  this  fine  collection  of  translations  Ivar  Orgland  has, 

I  therefore,  not  only  honored  DavfS  Stefdnsson  in  a  signal  fashion, 
but  he  has  at  the  same  time  rendered  the  Icelandic  nation  and 
j  Icelandic  literature  a  great  service  and  opened  to  Norwegian 
readers  a  beautiful  vista  of  present-day  Icelandic  poetry. 

j 

Freedom  and  Welfare;  Social  Patterns  in  the  Northern  Countries  of 
I  Europe.  The  Ministries  of  Social  Affairs  of  Denmark, 

j  Finland,  Iceland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  1953.  Pp.  xiii-1-540. 

Reviewed  by  Sverre  Arestad,  University  of  Washington. 

j  Freedom  and  Welfare  covers  innumerable  phases  of  the  func- 

j  tion  of  progressive  democracy  in  Northern  Europe,  which  in  a 
j  sense  may  be  equated  with  the  implementation  of  the  theories  of 
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social  reform.  Not  an  analytical  work  on  the  evolution  of  modern 
Scandinavian  democracy,  Freedom  and  Welfare  supplies  the 
answers  to  such  specific  questions  as  the  following:  What  pro¬ 
visions  are  made  for  the  care  of  the  indigent,  the  disabled,  the 
handicapped,  the  old  people,  those  suffering  from  chronic  illness, 
etc.?  Is  pre-natal  care  provided?  Do  children  have  regular  medi¬ 
cal  and  dental  supervision  and  care?  How  does  the  standard  of 
living  in  Scandinavia  compare  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world? 
What  about  housing  standards,  slum  clearance,  working  condi¬ 
tions?  How  do  the  cooperatives  function?  How  do  the  employers 
and  employees  settle  their  differences?  Do  housewives  have  paid 
vacations? 

Straightforward  answers  are  provided  by  Freedom  and  Wel¬ 
fare  to  these  and  literally  hundreds  of  similar  questions  of  a 
practical  nature,  which  makes  it,  to  my  knowledge,  the  most 
complete  description  available  in  English  on  the  nature,  the 
extent,  and  the  implementation  of  the  programs  of  social  welfare 
in  the  five  Northern  countries.  And  yet,  I  feel  that  Freedom  and 
Welfare  suffers  from  the  serious  limitations  of  almost  completely 
disregarding  the  analytical  approach.  This  limitation  can  best 
be  expressed  by  comparing  Freedom  and  Welfare  with  another 
work,  equally  as  large  in  scop>e,  Nordisk  demokrati  (Halversen  & 
Larsen  Forlag,  Oslo,  Natur  och  Kultur,  Stockholm,  and 
Westermann,  Copenhagen),  1949,  edited  by  Professors  Hal  Koch 
and  Alf  Ross  of  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

Nordisk  demokrati,  although  it  contains  less  detailed  descrip¬ 
tive  material  than  does  Freedom  and  Welfare,  attempts  to  answer 
the  question  why.  For  example:  How  did  progressive  democracy 
come  into  being  in  Scandinavia?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  large 
mass  movements  and  how  have  they  affected  democratic  de¬ 
velopment?  Were  there  any  forces  that  sought  to  stem  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  progressive  democracy  and,  if  so,  what  effect  did  they 
have  upon  its  ultimate  structure?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  co¬ 
operative  movements?  Why  did  serious  differences  arise  between 
the  consumers’  coop>eratives  and  the  producers’  cooperatives? 
Who  are  the  real  legislators,  the  parties  in  power  or  the  trade 
unions  and  the  employers’  associations?  What  is  the  present 
attitude  of  the  labor  governments  toward  the  nationalization  of 
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industry?  Why  has  their  attitude  in  this  area  shifted?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  dynamic  and  the  static  forces  which  co-exist 
and  which  respectively  make  for  progress  and  maintain  equi- 
'  librium? 

Answers  to  questions  of  this  kind  are  sought  by  the  authors  of 

iNordisk  demokrati  and  through  their  analyses  emerges  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  Scandinavian  democracy. 

Freedom  and  Welfare  tells  us  how  Scandinavian  democracy 
I  functions,  but  it  tells  us  very  little,  actually,  concerning  the 

if  nature  of  that  democracy,  for  it  neglects  to  analyze  its  com- 

j  ponents  against  their  historical  development.  In  spite  of  this, 
what  the  authors  of  Freedom  and  Welfare  set  out  to  do,  they  have 
done  well.  However,  had  the  analytical  been  combined  with  the 
descriptive,  we  might  well  have  had  a  work  which  would  have 
presented  to  the  American  reader  an  understanding  of  both  the 
function  and  the  nature  of  Scandinavian  democracy. 

Shirer,  William  L.  The  Challenge  of  Scandinavia:  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark  and  Finland  in  Our  Time.  Little,  Brown 
&  Company  (Canada)  Limited,  1955.  Pp.  437.  Price,  $5.00. 

Reviewed  by  Astrid  M^rk  Williams,  University  of  Oregon. 

I  The  inclusion  of  Finland  in  a  book  seemingly  devoted  to 

j  Scandinavia  is  at  first  disturbing,  since  the  Finns  proper  are  not 

(Scandinavians,  but  the  author  soon  puts  his  reader  at  rest  on 
that  score,  explaining  that  the  Finns  do  not  belong  to  Scandi- 
J  navia  racially,  but  that  they  do  belong  to  it  economically, 
politically  and  socially.  And  the  economic,  political,  and  social 
f  side  of  Scandinavian  life  is  Mr.  Shirer’s  main  interest.  He  states 
j  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  that  in  the  frenzied  years  between 

I  the  wars  he  heard  reports  that  the  people  of  Scandinavia  were 
busy  building  a  “genuinely  democratic  society  which,  by  its  own 

(free  will,  offered  to  all  its  citizens  a  fair  measure  of  personal 
security,  well-being,  and  an  opportunity  to  live  a  decent  and 
I  even  creative  life.”  The  reports  so  aroused  his  curiosity  that  he 
decided  he  would  go  to  these  countries  some  day  and  get  first¬ 
hand  information.  The  chance  to  do  just  this  came  to  him  re¬ 
cently  and  the  result  of  his  findings  is  this  attractive  book, 
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which  makes  pleasant,  enjoyable,  and  highly  informative  read¬ 
ing. 

To  the  reader  who  knows  Scandinavia,  there  is  nothing 
startlingly  new  in  the  book,  but  the  material  is  presented  in  such 
an  interesting  manner  that  he  is  glad  to  have  his  memory  so 
pleasantly  refreshed.  Mr.  Shirer  has  a  wealth  of  material  to 
present.  He  seems  to  have  ferreted  out  traditional  material  of 
the  past  and  present  and  packed  it  with  facts  and  figures,  so  that 
the  book  is  invaluable  to  those  really  interested  in  Scandinavia. 

The  arrangement  of  the  material,  however,  is  unwieldy.  The 
book  is  lumped  into  five  chapters;  one  is  an  introduction,  the 
other  four  deal  with  the  countries  discussed,  one  for  each.  This  is 
cumbersome  and  time-consuming  for  the  reader  who  wants  to 
check  back  or  look  up  material.  Fortunately,  there  is  an  index 
of  twenty-eight  pages  covering  everything  imaginable,  just  as 
almost  everything  p)ertaining  to  the  Scandinavian’s  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave  seems  to  be  included  in  the  book. 

Since  all  Scandinavians  have  virtually  the  same  laws,  they 
have  singularly  similar  lives,  in  terms  of  their  Mitwelt.  A  Nor¬ 
wegian  is  ushered  into  the  world  by  a  member  of  that  unique 
system  of  midwifery  which  considerably  reduces  his  entrance- 
hazard.  Immediately  on  arrival,  he  comes  under  the  sup>ervision 
of  a  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  in  Norway  at  the 
present  time,  a  Dr.  Evang,  whose  main  interest  in  life  is  “all 
aspects  of  public  and  private  medicine.”  One  of  the  first  results 
of  this  interest  is  a  program  of  “Family  and  Child  Welfare” 
which  tries  to  ease  the  burdens  of  the  parents  and  the  child. 
When  the  Norwegian  goes  to  school,  he  gets  an  “Oslo  Break¬ 
fast,”  inaugurated  by  the  late  Professor  Carl  Schiotz  of  Oslo 
University.  Dr.  Schiotz  feared  that  children  were  not  getting  the 
proper  food  at  home  for  building  healthy  bodies  and  therefore 
instituted  the  school  breakfast,  which  has  become  known  and 
copied  all  over  the  continent.  It  is  a  simple,  yet  nourishing  meal. 
Our  Norwegian  will  also  get  good  schooling.  Schooling  is  com¬ 
pulsory  and  illiteracy  is  practically  nonexistent  in  Scandinavia. 

A  Dane  might  enroll  in  the  world-famous“Folk  High  School,” 
a  unique  system  of  adult  education,  on  which  American  adult 
education  is  p>atterned.  When  the  Scandinavian  goes  to  work,  he 
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receives  sick  benefits  and  unemployment  insurance.  Mr.  Shirer 
has  much  to  say  about  labor-management  relations  in  Scandi¬ 
navia,  stressing  always  that  they  are  unusually  good.  Should  our 
Scandinavian  have  housing  troubles,  he  would  find  a  happy 
solution  in  a  government  housing  project,  built  with  as  many 
conveniences  as  a  nominal  cost  will  allow.  In  Copenhagen  there 
are  housing  projects  with  guest  rooms.  These  are  usually  occu¬ 
pied  by  mothers-in-law  so  that  they  will  not  disturb  the  family 
relations.  The  Scandinavian  has  much  to  do  with  cooperatives. 
There  are  cooperatives  for  everything  one  can  think  of.  In 
Sweden  there  is  even  a  cooperative  for  cooperatives  that  are 
financially  embarrassed.  And  when  the  Scandinavian  dies,  he  is 
sure  to  get  a  proper  funeral,  in  Denmark  at  least,  suitable  to  his 
station  in  life.  And  if  our  Scandinavian  has  been  a  Finn,  he  has 
had  a  sauna  every  Saturday  night  of  his  life! 

On  the  cultural  side  of  Scandinavian  life,  Mr.  Shirer  has 
much  to  praise.  The  Scandinavian  likes  to  see  good  plays,  hear 
good  music,  and  read  good  books.  More  books  are  published  in 
Scandinavia  per  capita  than  in  the  United  States.  Many  foreign 
books  are  read  in  the  original;  many  are  translated  into  the 
native  languages.  Works  of  art  are  treasured  and  bought,  even 
though  there  is  no  overabundance  of  money.  But  writers  and 
artists  find  going  rather  difficult,  since  the  population  is  so  small. 
In  Norway,  for  example,  a  writer,  if  he  is  not  an  Ibsen,  a  Ham¬ 
sun,  or  an  Undset,  has  difficulty  in  getting  his  books  translated 
abroad,  and  with  only  three  million  people  at  home  he  would 
have  a  bad  time  of  it  if  the  government  did  not  help  out  with 
subsidies  and  good  living  quarters  and  in  general  were  not  aware 
of  cultural  needs.  Even  private  enterprise  is  aware  of  such  needs. 
Mr.  Shirer  cites  the  outstanding  example  of  the  Carlsberg 
breweries  in  Denmark.  Carlsberg  is  one  of  the  great  breweries  in 
the  world.  It  was  founded  by  a  Mr.  Jacobsen,  Ph.D.,  in  1847.  He 
and  his  son  Carl,  another  Ph.D.,  ran  competitive  businesses  and 
were  remarkably  successful.  Strangely  enough,  they  both  be¬ 
queathed  their  breweries  to  a  foundation  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  art.  But  stranger  still  is  the  present  set-up.  The 
breweries  are  presided  over  by  five  learned  college  professors, 
chosen  by  the  Royal  Danish  Academy,  which  op>erates  the 
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breweries  and  turns  the  profits  over  the  the  proper  agencies.  “No 
other  brewery  in  the  world  has  such  an  academic  management,” 
says  Mr.  Shirer,  and  when  he  asked  how  a  group  of  professors 
could  possibly  run  such  a  huge  commercial  enterprise,  he  was 
told  that  they  did  and  did  it  very  well,  as  the  profit  sheets 
showed! 

The  book  is  full  of  information  on  history,  geography,  re¬ 
ligion,  politics,  the  Labor  Movement,  why  the  Scandinavians 
vote  “Labor,”  and  a  host  of  other  interesting  subjects  and  all 
impartially  reported  on.  There  is  an  impressive  list  of  source 
material,  some  of  which  is  highly  subjective,  as  the  author  him¬ 
self  acknowledges.  He  has  had  interviews  with  innumerable 
persons  from  King  Haakon  VII  to  ordinary  human  beings,  each 
contributing  to  the  making  of  a  very  readable  book. 

Mr.  Shirer  expresses  deep  admiration  for  these  people  of  the 
North,  with  whom  he  became  remarkably  well  acquainted  dur¬ 
ing  his  comparatively  brief  stay  in  their  countries.  These  coun¬ 
tries  he  found  were  “neither  Utopias  nor  social  paradises,”  but 
genuine  workable  democracies.  And  by  democratic  processes  and 
the  Scandinavian’s  ardor  for  “team-work”  the  united  effort  of 
these  ununited  countries  has  succeeded  in  giving  their  people 
without  exception  “a  fair  opportunity  to  live  a  life  of  some 
meaning  both  in  and  beyond  the  daily  toil  for  a  living,  relieving 
some  of  the  needless  wear  and  tear  and  fear  that  saps  the  human 
spirit  in  so  many  other  countries.” 

The  title  of  the  book  is  well  chosen.  It  is  a  challenging  society, 
this  Scandinavian  community,  as  Mr.  Shirer  sees  it.  It  is  well 
expressed  in  Winston  Churchill’s  speech  accepting  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Literature,  which  Mr.  Shirer  quotes: 

The  world  looks  with  admiration  ...  to  Scandinavia  where  .  .  .  countries 
without  sacrificing  their  sovereignty,  live  united  in  their  thought,  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic  practice  and  in  their  healthy  way  of  life.  From  such  fountains  new  and 
brighter  opportunities  may  come  to  ail  mankind. 

Mr.  Shirer  has  done  outstanding  work  in  reporting  in  this 
excellent  book. 
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Erratum: 


The  administration  of  Dana  College  has  kindly  informed  us 
that  the  information  we  received  from  that  college  in  reply  to 
our  1955  questionnaire  on  Scandinavian  courses  was  incomplete. 
The  following  additions  should  be  made  in  Table  I  of  our  article 
“Scandinavian  Studies  in  Institutions  of  Learning  in  the  United 
States,”  Scandinavian  Studies,  November  1955,  pp.  190-191: 

Faculty  members:  Ethan  Mengers,  Th.D. 

Norman  C.  Bansen,  M.A. 

Courses:  Philosophy  of  S^ren  Kierkegaard  (1 

semester) 

Scandinavian  Literature  (1  semester) 

Scandinavian  Literature  since  1890  (1 
semester) 

We  greatly  appreciate  any  corrections  applicable  to  our  data 
from  the  academic  year  1954-55,  as  well  as  news  of  major  de¬ 
velopments  subsequent  to  that  year. 

Hedin  Bronner  and  Gosta  Franzen 


Editor's  Note: 

On  account  of  unavoidable  conflicts  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Scandinavian  Study  will 
take  place  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  on 
May  11  and  12,  instead  of  on  May  4  and  5  as  announced  in  the 
August  issue  (1955)  of  Scandinavian  Studies. 
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Professor  Alice  J.  Sorensen’s  Christmastime  in  Sweden:  The 
Christmas  Festival  with  Song  Translations  from  the  Original 
Swedish  (Augustana  Book  Concern,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  1955.  Pp. 

38.  Price,  $1.25)  is  an  unusually  attractive  little  book  containing 
brief  but  informative  accounts  of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
Swedish  Christmas  from  its  start  on  Luciadagen  (December  13) 
to  its  end  on  Tjugondag  Knut  (January  13);  some  of  the  most 
well-known  Swedish  Christmas  songs  both  in  the  Swedish  orig¬ 
inal  and  in  English  translation  (“Sankta  Lucia,”  “Var  halsad, 
skona  morgonstund,”  “I  den  morka  julenatt,”  “Nar  juldags- 
morgon  glimmar,”  “Staffansvisan,”  “Dansa  i  en  ring,”  “Coder 
morgon,”  and  “Godnatt,  godnatt,  min  lilla  van”);  and  beautiful 
illustrations. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

Broby-Johansen,  R.  Gennem  det  gamle  K^benhaven,  Gylden- 
dal,  Cop>enhagen,  1955. — Dansk  Nytaar  1956,  Lutheran  Pub¬ 
lishing  House,  Blair,  Nebraska,  1955. — Finland  and  Its  Geogra¬ 
phy,  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce,  New  York,  1955. — Grundtvig-  ^ 

Studier  1955,  Gyldendal,  Copenhagen,  1955. — Hannesson, 
J6hann  S.  Bibliography  of  the  Eddas,  Cornell  University  Press, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1955. — Holberg,  Ludvig.  Selected  Essays  of  j 
Ludvig  Holberg,  University  of  Kansas  Press,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
1955. — Lingstrom,  Tage.  Svenska  fordonstermer,  Slanders, 
Gothenburg,  1955. — Rooth,  Signe  A.  Seeress  of  the  Northland: 
Fredrika  Bremer's  American  Journey,  1849-1851,  American 
Swedish  Historical  Foundation,  Philadelphia,  1955. — Seip, 
Didrik  Arup.  Norsk  sprdkhistorie  til  omkring  1370,  Aschehoug, 
Oslo,  1955. — Sorensen,  Alice,  J.  Christmastime  in  Sweden,  \ 
Augustana  Book  Concern,  Rock  Island,  Ill.,  1955. — Zedda, 
Tullio.  /  vikingi  in  Sardegna,  Rome,  1955. 
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